





The promise of 


oil lies just beyond 
our shore. 


| Some say the 


_ risk puts it beyond 














. ourreach. 


There may be more than 20 billion 
| barrels of oil still to be discovered 
| beneath our offshore waters. And, along 
, with it, possibly 100 trillion cubic feet 


of natural gas. 


»~————— 


tial of tapping these vast reserves. 
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must demand answers — 


en 4 


and | But every con- 
| cerned American 
ae | to questions about envi- 
ae | ronmental safety. 
ae 2 :  Thefacts are these: 

3) Fewofthe 21,000 current 
—-- Offshore wells have 
Caused environmental problems. 





Today, technology gives us the poten- 













And technology is further reducing’: 
the risk. This includes pumping tech- * 
niques and blowout preventers that auto- 
matically shut down wells at the first sign 
of an emergency, sealing the well against 
fluid leakage. 

What’s more, commercial and sport 
fishing actually improves around oil 
platforms. They provideunderwater areas 
where marine life can flourish. 

Offshore oil and gas now provide 
about 10 percent of our daily energy needs. 
With only 2 percent of the country’s one 
billion acres of potential offshore oil now 
leased, there is clearly much oil to be 
explored for under the sea. 

Through our ARCO Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, we're working to develop the safest, 
most dependable way 
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of getting the most out of 
the oil America has to offer. 
Atlantic Richfield and thousands of 
Americans who have invested with 

us believe that exploring undersea is 
important in reducing our dependence 
on foreign oil. 


And that’s something we can't afford 
to ignore. 


There are no easy answers. 
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‘NEWS 
from the 
- Philharmonic 


ROSTROPOVICH: CELLIST 
EXTRAORDINAIRE — | 


April will bring yet another extraordi- 
nary event in the Philharmonic’s con- 
tinuing celebration of the Music Cen- 
ter’s 10th Anniversary Season: the 
great Cellist Mstislav Rostropovich ap- 
pearing as soloist with the Orchestra 
~under Zubin Mehta in a special non- 
subscription concert at the Dorothy 
Chandler Pavilion on Saturday, April 
12, 1975, at 8:30 p.m. The world- 
renowned Russian artist will play two 
of the best-loved works of the cello 
repertoire: the Concerto in A minor 
by Saint-Saéns, and the Concerto in B 
minor by Dvofak. This will be his first 
appearance in Los Angeles since he 
and his wife, soprano Galina Vishnev- 
skaya, left Russia to reside in the West. 
Rostropovich, an amazingly versatile 
musician whose career revolves 
around three distinct concert activities 


- — cellist, conductor and pianist—was 


born in 1927 and had his first lessons 
on the piano with his mother when he 
was four; shortly thereafter he began 
cello studies with his father. When 
only 15, he made his debut as com- 
poser, cellist and pianist, and not long 
after that he started collaborating with 
pianists Sviatoslav Richter and Emil 

Gilels, and violinist Leonid Kogan. 





Mstislav Rostropovich 


Since beginning his world tours — 
this season marks his ninth tour of the 
Western Hemisphere since 1956 — he 
has received overwhelmingly enthusi- 
astic ovations in sold-out concert halls, 
and the unanimous praise of critics. 
Paul Hume seems to have voiced an 
observation shared by the world’s crit- 
ical fraternity when he wrote in the 
Washington Post: “Rostropovich al- 


_ ready has won a position of almost 


lonely grandeur in the supremacy with 
_ which he makes music.” The cellist’s 


collaboration with Zubin Mehta and 
the Philharmonic in the Saint-Saéns 


and Dvorak Concertos on April 12 


promises to be an occasion no music 


lover will want to miss. Tickets for this 
concert that will begin exuberantly 
with the Ives-Schuman Variations on 
America are on sale at the Philhar- 
monic’s Music Center Box Office and 
agencies beginning Monday, March 10. 


— AND ROSTROPOVICH: PIANIST 
PARTNER OF SOPRANO GALINA 
VISHNEVSKAYA 

Two days after his special concert as 
cello soloist with the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Rostropovich will change 
musical hats and move to the piano 
on the Pavilion stage to accompany his 
wife, the superb soprano, Galina Vish- 
nevskaya, when she appears on the 
Philharmonic’s final Celebrity Recital 
event of the season. The recital, on 


Monday, April 14 at 8:30 p.m., will 


reveal a singer who has triumphed in 
appearances with symphony orches- 
tras, in performances in the world’s 
great opera houses (Bolshoi, Metro- 
politan, Covent Garden, La Scala, etc.), 
and on the recital stage. 





Galina Vishnevskaya 


PHILHARMONIC PLAYERS WIN | 
SOLO ACCLAIM 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic is an 
orchestra of virtuoso instrumentalists 
— ‘Virtuosos with soul” said the Vien- 
na Kurier about our players on their 
recent European tour — and some of 


~ 


them are able to get away from their 


orchestral nest to spread their wings 
in solo appearances. January was a 
brief-tour month for two of our 
players: co-principal violist ALAN DE 
VERITCH, and co-principal trumpeter 
THOMAS STEVENS. 

De Veritch, a winner of the 1964 


National String Competition in Wash- 


ington, D.C., a former member of the 
White House String Quartet and for- 
merly principal violist of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Orchestra, returned to the 
Washington area to give a recital in 


_Hagerstown’s (Maryland) Washington 


County Museum of Fine Arts. The 
critic of the Daily Mail wrote of de 
Veritch’s “velvety tones,” and said also 
that “...via his viola this artist truly 
speaks from his soul.” The reviewer 
concluded by saying that de Veritch 
left a trail of glory behind him. The 
writer of the Morning Herald said: 
“Some of his playing recalled the in- 
tensity and power which made one of 
his teachers, William Primrose, the 
best-known violist of the mid-20th 
century.” | 
Stevens, formerly a member of the 
Dallas Symphony and the National 
Orchestral Association Orchestra in 
New York, traveled to Salt Lake City 
and then back to Los Angeles to 
UCLA’s Royce Hall, to be the soloist 


with the Utah Symphony in the world 


premiere performances of Henri La- 
zarof’s Spectrum: Two Scenes for 
Trumpet and Orchestra. The. critic of 
the Salt Lake City Tribune reported on. 
the event this way: ‘Mr. Stevens is a 
marvelous player, fluent in every range 
on both trumpet and fligelhorn, very 
clean and clear but not cold, and, so 
far as | could tell, impeccably accur- 
ate.” The Deseret News music critic 
called Stevens “’... the great trumpet 
soloist.” And of the UCLA perfor- 
mance of Spectrum, the Los Angeles 
Times wrote: ‘‘Thomas Stevens (for 
whom it was written), seemed to find 
the work’s complexity no undue strain, — 
and contributed playing of wonderful 
accuracy, variety and sonic splendor.” 


FIDELIO REMINDER 


The concert performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Fidelio by Zubin Mehta and the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic promises to 
be one of the highlights of the season. 
With the international cast that has 
been assembled — Gundula Janowitz, 
Sheila Armstrong, Jon Vickers, Sieg- 
mund Nimsgern, Harold Enns, Michael 
Sells and William Wildermann — this 
will be a Fidelio not to be missed. In- 
asmuch as the three-concert schedule 
for the subscription performances is 
unusual, we want to remind subscrib- 
ers to mark their calendars carefully 
to insure that they do not miss it: 
Series B— Tuesday, April 15, 8:30 
p.m.; Series E— Friday, April 11, 8:30 
p.m.; Series H— Sunday, April 13, 


8:30 p.m. Please note — the Sunday, 


April 13 performance is at 8:30 instead 
of the usual 3:00 p.m. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Maurice Ravel, whose birth centenary is 
March 7, sketched conducting his Bolero. 





THE LOS ANGELES — 
PHILHARMONIC 


ZUBIN MEHTA, MUSIC DIRECTOR 





MUSIC CENTER 
© PAVILION 


10TH ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


Sidney Harth, 


Thursday, March 6, 1975, 8:30 p.m., Series B 
Conducting 


Friday, March 7, 8:30 p.m., Series E 


Lorin Hollander, — Sunday, March 9, 3:00 p.m., Series H 


Pianist 


BEETHOVEN Overture to Prometheus, Op. 43 (1800) 


Pre-Concert Event 
Friday Evening Only 
7:00 to 7:45 p.m. 


Lorin Hollander plays 
Beethoven’s Sonata in 

E minor, Op. 90, and, in 
observance of the date 
of Maurice Ravel’s 100th 
birthday, Le Tombeau 
de Couperin 


BALADA *Guernica (1966) 


SAINT-SAENS **Concerto No. 5 in F for Piano and 
Orchestra (Egyptian), Op. 103 (1896) 


Allegro animato — 
Andante 
Molto allegro 


MR. HOLLANDER 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 64 (1888) 


Andante; Allegro con anima 

Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Allegro moderato 

Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 


*First performance in Los Angeles 


** First performance at these concerts 


The Orchestra records exclusively for London Records 


The Southern California Symphony-Hollywood Bow! Association sponsors the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. It does this through the generosity of its volunteer Board of Directors and all those who contribute 
to The Music Center Unified Fund of the Performing Arts Council. The Association’s volunteer affiliate 
committees provide substantial support for its activities. These concerts are made possible, in part, through 
sponsorship of the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, the Los Angeles County Music and Performing 
Arts Commission, and the City Council of Los Angeles. The orchestra’s youth programs are supported by a 
_grant from the National Endowment for the Arts in Washington, D.C., a Federal agency created eee Act of 
Congress in 1965. 


Latecomers will not be seated until the first convenient pause in the performance. / Invited guests are 
welcome backstage after the performance; use performers’ entrances: Grand Ave. side of Plaza for Pavilion, 
corner of Temple & Grand for Ahmanson, and rear of theatre for Forum. / Use of tape recorders and/or 
cameras prohibited in auditorium. / Your use of a ticket constitutes acknowledgement of willingness to 
appear in photographs taken in public areas of The Music Center and releases The Music Center Operating 
Co., its lessees and all others trom liability resulting trom use of such photographs. / Program and artists 
subject to change. / Patrons cannot be paged during a performance. Individuals expec emergency calls 
must leave their seat numbers with the House Manager. 
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NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 





Overture to “Prometheus,” Op. 43 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) 


Dancer Salvatore Vigano may have 
been the Nijinsky of his day, but Bee- 
thoven clearly was not the composer 
who could rise to his balletic urgings. 
Vigano in 1800 asked the young com- 
poser for music to a ballet that treated 
the ancient myth of Prometheus, who 
stole fire from heaven and brought it 
to mankind. The subject should have 
sparked the musical fire-hurler more 
than it did. But in fact, although the 
ballet was an immediate success and 
helped to strengthen Beethoven’s 
growing Viennese reputation, most of 
the score is rightly regarded as a mu- 
seum piece and only rarely put on 
public display in the concert hall. As 
a ballet itself, The Creatures of Prome- 
theus has long since disappeared from 
the boards, the only important things 
remaining of the venture being the 
quicksilver overture, and the ballet’s 
main melody, used for the theme of 
the “Eroica’’ Symphony’s final varia- 
tion movement, and in turn for a set 
of piano variations. 

The overture does not contain the 
“Eroica’” theme, nor does it refer to 
any specific choreographic action. Ra- 
ther, it merely suggests, in its slow 
opening, the Olympian grandeur of 
the godly hero, and, in the main body 
of the piece, the exuberant joy of the 
mortals who benefit from his warm 
ministrations. Prometheus shows his — 
bold hand in four forte measures, then 
his serene good graces in music that 
leads directly into the bustling staccato 
energy of the main section. 


“Guernica” | 
Leonardo Balada (b. 1933) 


Notes by the composer: 


Guernica is a symphonic work in one 
movement, a musical expression 
evoked in the composer by the great 
painting of the same name by Pablo 
Picasso which hangs in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. The painting, 
with its distorted images, depicts Picas- 
so’s horror at the bombing of the small 
Spanish town during the Spanish Civil 
War; and it is this spirit of horror, this 
impression of sudden dire destruction 
that Leonardo Balada in his turn has 
attempted to convey. 

Like the painting, the composition is 
a protest to wars. Although the sym- 
phonic work is not programmatic, 
nevertheless it is intensely dramatic 


even shocking, in its portrayal of the 
bitterness and senselessness of war. 
Repetition as well as staticism, a series 
of strong, sharp ejaculations, are used 
to create annoyance, a kind of anti- 
beauty, to intensify the relation of the 
listener to the music; and this method 
is often contrasted with passages of 
extreme, fleet motion, multi-rhythms 
and expanded sonorities. Balada uti- 
lizes controlled aleatoric devices in the 
_ strings occasionally; cluster sounds are 
applied in the very high woodwinds 
and trumpets and in the very low brass 
while percussion often are used anti- 
phonally. And amidst these concerted 
effects the solo trumpet or clarinet is 
presented as the illuminating, cataly- 
zing force expressing the composer’s 
demonic emotion. 

Guernica was composed during the 
last two weeks of 1966 and first per- 
formed by the New Orleans Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Wer- 
ner Torkanowsky the following spring. 
Since that time it has been performed 
‘by a number of orchestras throughout 
the world. 

Leonardo Balada was born in Barce- 
lona, Spain, on September 22, 1933. 
He is a graduate of the Barcelona Con- 
servatory as well as of the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York. His 
works have been commissioned and 
performed by such artists as Victoria 
de los Angeles, Gaspar Cassado, Rug- 
giero Ricci, Narciso Yepes and he has 
composed the music for a film which 
- featured Salvador Dali. 


Notes reprinted by permission of Louisville 
Orchestra First Edition Records. 


Concerto No. 5 in F for Piano and 
Orchestra (“Egyptian’’), Op. 103 
Camille Saint-Saéns (1835-1921) 


“He is an absolutely shattering master 

pianist,” said Berlioz of Saint-Saéns. 
Of course, one needs to be at least a 
master pianist if not a shattering one 
in order to perform the French com- 
poser’s brilliant piano concertos, and 
since Saint-Saéns himself was the solo- 
ist in the premieres of all five of his 
works for piano and orchestra, we can 
easily accept Berlioz’s opinion. Saint- 


Saéns was, as well as a virtuoso pianist. 


and prolific composer of works in all 
forms, a man of many parts, not the 
least of them author of books on di- 
verse subjects, linguist, and insatiable 
world traveler. It was, in fact, on one 
of his journeys in northern Africa, in 
- 1896, that the present concerto was 
_ inspired. 

In relation to his travels, another 


French composer, Debussy, had this 
to say: ‘Does no one care sufficiently 
for Saint-Saéns to tell him he has writ- 
ten music enough and that he would 
be better employed in following his 
belated vocation of explorer?” Yet, 


~even with its exotic flourishes in the 


middle movement, the Egyptian Con- 
certo is from the typical Saint-Saéns 
mold, which is to say it is melodious 
and facile, and exudes the sophisti- 
cated charm and brilliance of a crafts- 
man of the highest order who once 


wrote: “The artist who does not feel 


completely satisfied by elegant lines, 
by harmonious colors, and by a beau- 
tiful succession of chords does not 
understand the art of music.” 

As with several other of Saint-Saéns’ 
concertos, the very beginning of this 
one does not immediately indicate its 
virtuosic intentions. Rather, the first 
movement opens with an unprepos- 
sessing melody which, however, soon 
gives way to characteristic Saint-Saéns 
jet-speed scales and arpeggios, and 


to a certain urgency. The opening of 


the Andante second movement, with 
its dramatic, Orientalish exoticism, 
reveals the reason for the concerto’s 


being dubbed “the Egyptian.” It is said 


that the lyric melody of the move- 
ment’s mid-section is an authentic 
Nubian song Saint-Saéns heard on a 
boat crossing the Nile. For the final 
movement, the composer eschews for- 
eign picturesqueness, and returns to 
his own brand of French glitter, song- 
fulness and keyboard pyrotechnics. 


Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 | 
Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky (1840-1893) 
Difficult experiences were far. from 


uncommon in Tchaikovsky’s life. Pro- 
'fessionally, he often had to endure the 


scorn of colleagues he yearned to 


_ please; and scathing reviews by critics 


were legion, opening many an angry 
wound. His private life, too, was pain- 
ful. In 1877, the hypersensitive com- 
poser-professor took a wife, either in 
the hope of curing his homosexuality 
or of bringing a facade of respectabil- 
ity to his life, or both. The effort only 
brought him to the brink of insanity. 
But he survived, and there loomed in 
his life another woman, one who 
would lavish upon him the kind of 
female affection he could tolerate: 
financial. The alliance into which he 
entered with the wealthy musical pa- 
troness, Mme. Nadezhda von Meck, 
was above sordid fleshliness; in the 
thirteen years her benevolence contin- 
ued, the two never met, but corres- 


ponded copiously and affectionately. 

The arrangement was ideal for Tchai- 
kovsky. He flourished under the con- 
ditions of his new-found economic 
freedom, producing during the sup- 
portive period, among a long list of 
works, the Fourth and Manfred Sym- 
phonies, the opera Eugene Onegin, 
the Overture 1872, and the present ~ 
Fifth Symphony. This large, throbbing- 
ly dramatic work was conceived by a 
man struggling to gain what he thought 
were lost creative powers. (Financial 
independence obviously did not elim- 
inate the composer’s basic insecurities — 
and fits of depression.) Eleven years 
had passed since he had written a sym- 
phony—could he now make another 
one? He determined to prove he was 
not “played out as a composer.” 

And prove it he did. In the space of 
three months — from May to August 
of 1888—he completed the work, and, 
after characteristically pessimistic re- 
actions to its initial performances, be- - 
came convinced of its quality. Tchai- 
kovsky did not provide a program for 
the Fifth Symphony as he did for the 
Fourth, in which Fate was named the 
driving force. But the somber, threat- 
ening theme with which this symphony 
opens and under whose shadow each 
movement falls, is a patent portrayal 
of the same anti-hero, Fate. 

Clarinets voice the stark motif at the 
beginning of the slow introduction, 
quietly but with inexorable grimness. 
After repetitions, another, quicker 
theme takes the movement off on its 
Tchaikovskyian course of near-hyster- 
ical agitation and fervent sentimental- 


ity. In the second movement, the 


opening horn theme presents one of 
the composer’s most gorgeous mel- 
odies; the ensuing dialogue between 
oboe and horn is singularly moving. 
The Fate motif asserts itself into this 
movement blatantly, as it does also, 
but with quiet foreboding, at the end 
of the third, waltz movement. 

At the beginning of the finale, the 
menace of the Fate motif is trans- 
formed by warm, major-keyed strings 
into a kind of hymn, though this bene- 
volent glow is soon routed by explo- 
sive new material. The movement goes 
its stormy way; the Fate motif again 
erupts violently, then finally assumes 
its affirmative identity, this time grand- 
ly, in full orchestral effulgence, as the 
symphony ends in a kind of frenzied 


triumph — Tchaikovsky taking broad . 


swipes at an elusive heaven. © 


a3 
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PHA MONIC 


ZUBIN MEHTA, MUSIC DIRECTOR 





MUSIC CENTER 


re) DOROTHY CHANDLER 


PAVILION 


10TH ANNIVERSARY SEASON 





Carlo Maria Giulini, 
Guest Conductor 


Thursday, March 13, 1975, 8:30 p.m., Series B 
Friday, March 14, 8:30 p.m., Series E 
Sunday, March 16, 3:00 p.m., Series H 


Pre-Concert Event 
Friday Evening Only 
7:00 to 7:45 p.m. 
Mahler expert William 
Malloch discusses the 


Ninth Symphony _MAHLER- Symphony No. 9 (1908-1910) 


| Andante comodo 


Il Im Tempo eines gemachlichen Landlers. 
Etwas tappisch und sehr derb. 


(In the tempo of an easy-going Landler. 
Somewhat clumsy and very coarse) 


Ill Rondo-Burleske: Allegro assai. 
Sehr trotzig (Very defiant) 


IV Adagio 


There will be no intermission at these performances. 


The Orchestra records exclusively for London Records 


The Southern California Symphony-Hollywood Bowl Association sponsors the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. It does this through the generosity of its volunteer Board of Directors and all those who contribute 
to The Music Center Unified Fund of the Performing Arts Council. The Association’s volunteer affiliate 
committees provide substantial support for its activities. These concerts are made possible, in part, through 
sponsorship of the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, the Los Angeles County Music and Performing 
Arts Commission, and the City Council of Los Angeles. The orchestra’s youth programs are supported by a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Arts in Washington, D.C., a Federal agency created by Act of 
Congress in 1965. 


Latecomers will not be seated until the first convenient pause in the performance. / Invited guests are 
welcome backstage after the performance; use performers’ entrances: Grand Ave. side of Plaza for Pavilion, 
corner of Temple & Grand for Ahmanson, and rear of theatre for Forum. / Use of tape recorders and/or 


appear in photographs taken in public areas of The Music Center and releases The Music Center Operating 
Co., its lessees and all others from liability resulting from use of such photographs. / Program and artists 


must leave their seat numbers with the House Manager. 
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NOTES BY DERYCK COOKE 





Symphony No. 9 

Gustav Mahler (1860-1911) - | 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, in its exter- 
nal aspects, seems to have little in 


common with the classical eighteenth- 


century symphony. It does have—un- 
like most of his other symphonies — 
four movements; and the first is ana- 
lyzable in terms of the sonata form 
always used for opening movements. — 
Also, of the other three, one is a triple- 


‘time dance-movement with two trio- 


sections, equivalent to the classical 
minuet-and-trio or scherzo-and-trio, 
and another is a slow movement based 
largely on two contrasting themes. On 
the other hand, the first movement is 
predominantly slow in tempo, and its 
sonata form is crossed with rondo, to 
produce a vast, complex interweaving 
and transformation of many different 
thematic ideas. Furthermore, the | 
dance-movement comes second, and 
has no break between the main sec- 
tion and the trio-sections; and the slow 
movement comes last. Most unusual 


of all, there is no central key: the four a | 


movements are in D major, C major, 
A minor, and D flat major. 
Nevertheless, the work belongs un- 
mistakably to the great symphonic tra- 
dition, and it is worth-while trying to 
understand how this can be. Beginning 
with the unorthodox key-sequence, — 
this is, as always with Mahler, nothing — 
more than a subtle distortion of class- 
ical practice, in the interests of giving 
an added symbolism to the expression 


of the universal psychological drama 


in the work as a whole. The Ninth, as 
is well-known, was his ‘‘Farewell Sym- 
phony,” written in the face of his cer- 
tain premature death; and so, whereas" 
classical practice demanded that the 
finale should be in the same key as the - 
first movement, he deliberately low- 
ered the tonality a semitone, to create 
the appropriate atmosphere for his 
final valedictory slow movement, 


which accepts with sombre resignation — ‘ | 


the shortly-expected journey into the 
unknown. | 
The placing of the slow movement 
last (as also in his Third Symphony) goes 
back, as we have seen, to Tchaikovsky, — 
and beyond him to Haydn; the placing 
of the dance-movement second goes 
back to Berlioz’s Fantastique, and be- 
yond that to Beethoven’s Ninth; the 
lack of any break between the main. 
section of this movement and its trio- _ 
sections also goes back to the Fantas-__ 


tique, the waltz-movement of which 
is a continuous structure; and the ap- 
parently least traditional feature of all 
— the slow tempo of the first move- 
ment — actually goes back to Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 49 (La Passione). What 
goes back to nobody, however, is 
Mahler’s own unique renewal of clas- 
sical symphonic procedure: not only 
his fusion of sonata and rondo forms 
in the first movement, but his contin- 
uous interweaving and transformation 
of many thematic ideas, here and 
throughout the Symphony. 

From beginning to end, tradition 
and renewal go hand in hand. The first 
movement opens immediately with a 
traditional feature — an _ introduction 
— but this is not sizeable and sepa- 
_ rated off, as in a classical symphony: 
lasting only six bars, it acts as a reticent 
-and mysterious background against 
which the main theme (or first subject) 
promptly emerges; and yet, brief and 
reticent as it is, it introduces no less 
than five germinal ideas for the whole 
movement. The first two —a halting 
rhythm on a monotone and a knell- 


like figure for the harp — will even- 


tually return twice with decisive effect, 
_on brass and timpani, to mark the be- 
ginning and end of the movement's 
central development section: in this 
way Mahler ensures that the main 
three-part sonata structure of his com- 
plex movement stands out clearly — 
exposition, development, recapitula- 
tion. The third idea is a sad phrase 
for muted horn, which will later shake 
off its sadness and dovetail itself into 
one of the movement's main themes 
_as a powerful propulsive element. The 
last two ideas are an intermittent rust- 
ling on the violas and a rising two-note 
figure for normal horn: both of these, 
together with the earlier knell-like fig- 
ure, continue as an accompaniment to 
the first subject, while the rising two- 
~note motive also becomes, by inver- 
sion the repeated falling two-note 
- motive with which the first subject 
actually begins. 
So the introduction merges imper- 
ceptibly into the first subject — but 
this is something entirely different: an 


extended singing melody for the first 
violins full of longing. When, after a_ 


time, it clouds over, its negative coun- 
terpart immediately appears — a jag- 
ged, bitter theme which soon works 
up to a tense climax, crowned by a 
slow, tragic fanfare for trumpets. This 


fanfare, however, is clearly a transfor- 
mation of the repeated two-note fig- 
ure that opened the first subject; and 


so, with absolute inevitability, the first 
subject itself sweeps straight back 
again. Thus the bitter theme is revealed 


as only a contrasting central element 
in the whole extended statement of 


the first subject; and at the same time 
the pattern of alternation which has 
been set up initiates the rondo pattern 
that Mahler is superimposing on the 
traditional sonata form. 

When the first subject clouds over 
again, the rondo pattern continues 
with the re-emergence of the bitter 
theme as a contrasting subject in its 
own right; but simultaneously the so- 
nata pattern also establishes itself firm- 
ly as the music moves into a new key 
and soon finds itself an orthodox sec- 
ond subject — a new, triumphant mel- 
ody in B flat major which is neverthe- 
less a transformation of the tragic 
fanfare, and hence of the repeated 
falling two-note motive of the first 
subject). The sudden change of mood, 
reinforced by new bold versions of 
the tragic fanfare and the introduc- 


_tion’s sad horn phrase, leads the sonata 


exposition to a confident conclusion. 
But the confidence sounds insecure; 
and this impression is immediately 
confirmed by the decisive reappear- 
ance of the introduction’s halting 
monotone rhythm and knell-like fig- 
ure, now dark and sinister on horns 


and timpani, to mark the beginning of 


the development section. 
This opening stage of the Symphony 
is a fine example of Mahler’s masterly 


renewal of the old symphonic method. 


On the orthodox sonata level it con- 
sists of an introduction plus an exposi- 
tion having a first subject in the home 
key and a second subject in a different 
one, and leading to a development 
section. At the same time, as many as 
nine different ideas have been set forth 
— the five of the introduction, the first 
subject, the bitter theme, the tragic 
fanfare, and the second subject; yet 
these are fused into an organic unity 
by a continual interweaving and trans- 
formation of motives. Moreover, the 
sonata conflict is clearly not between 
two themes, but three — the longing 
first subject, the bitter theme, and the 
triumphant second subject; and fin- 
ally, out of the sonata form a rondo 
pattern has emerged. 

As so often with Mahler, the size and 
weight of the development section 
overshadows the recapitulation, dark- 
ening it and shrinking it considerably. 
The first subject, on its return, becomes 


distorted with acute dissonance; in 


consequence, the bitter theme needs 


to appear only briefly, and gives way 


‘to a ghostly cadenza for solo instru- 


ments; and the once-triumphant sec- 
ond subject is relegated to the quiet 
coda, as a poignant echo on the horns. 
After which, a few final broken refer- 
ences to the first subject end the move- 
ment, completing both the sonata and 
rondo patterns. 3 

_ The satirical dance-movement which 
follows represents the traditional 
scherzo — as renewed by Mahler. The 
main section is a deliberately clumsy 
parody of the steady type of Landler 
(the Austrian country-cousin of the 
Viennese waltz); the first trio-section 


is a crazy fast waltz which keeps slip- 


ping downwards in a vicious circle of 
key-switches; and the second is a con- 
soling idealization of the slower type 
of Landler, almost akin to the minuet. 
But Mahler superimposes on the tradi- 
tional rondo pattern of Scherzo-Trio 


_|-Scherzo-Trio IIl-Scherzo a contin- 


uously developing symphonic struc- 
ture, with persistent variation of each 
section and persistent penetration of 
one section by another: the heavy vio- | 


_lin theme of the main section, for ex- 


ample, becomes the delicate bass-line 
of the second trio. 

The opening of the Rondo-Burleske - 
is a savage eruption which owes noth- 
ing to what has gone before, and which 
obviously ruptures the normal sym- 
phonic order of movements. With a 
large stretch of the imagination, the 
movement could be regarded as a sec- 
ond scherzo; but as it is a march, it 
has a clearer precedent in the “March 
to the Scaffold’ in Berlioz’s Fantas- 
tique. Not all that clear, however, since © 
it is a very fast march, with something 
of the character of a finale, and it will 
be followed by an actual finale which 
is an Adagio; the true precedent for 
the whole second part of the Sym- 
phony is obviously Tchaikovsky’s 
Pathétique. 

The final Adagio movement is the 
simplest in form of the four, being 
basically a rondo pattern formed out 
of two: sections which alternate with 
each other; a passionate, striving main 
section with a hymnlike character, and 
a contrasting, passionless section con- 
sisting of wisps of disembodied theme 
combined in spare counterpoint. But 
once more symphonic continuity im- 
poses itself on the basic pattern: there 
is an intense introductory phrase on 
the violins alone which recurs to link 
each reappearance of the main section 
to what has gone before, and the most 
important thematic element of the | 
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contrasting section is first heard half- 
way through the initial statement of 
the main section, before it detaches 
itself as a separate subject in its own 
right (as in the first movement). 

But the supreme symphonic quality 
of the movement is its masterly gather- 
ing together of the threads of the 
whole work, by means of motivic 
transformation. Not only does it 
quote from the visionary episode of 
the Rondo-Burleske, but it actually 
straightens out the distorted themes 
of that movement in the hymnlike 
melody of its main section. More than 
that, this melody also finds a way of 
living courageously with the vicious 
circle of key-switches which underlay 
the cynical trio-section of that move- 
ment — and earlier, the crazy waltz 
section of the second movement: in 
fact, it is ultimately a transformation 
of the waltz-theme itself. And since 
that waltz-theme originated as a par- 
ody of the falling two-note motive of 
the longing first subject of the open- 
ing movement, this ennoblement of it 
in the finale brings the wheel full cir- 
cle: the longing of the Symphony’s 
first theme is carried over into a new 
world of feeling, above and beyond 
the whole long conflict. Eventually, of 
course, the work ends as it must, after 
such a lethal struggle: not in triumph, 
but in a slow, lingering disintegration 
and fade-out of the hymnlike theme— 
that is, in valediction, resignation, and 
silence. Yet, logically and profoundly, 
a symphonic conflict eventually 
reaches, in the last of its four move- 
ments, a clear resolution. 
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NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


_ Symphony No. 39 in E flat, K. 543 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(1756-1791) 


Even for a composer as facile as Mo- 
zart, the creation within a six-week 
period of three such masterworks as 
this program’s Symphony No. 39 and 
the Symphonies No. 40 in G minor and 
No. 41 in C major is awesome. And 
that the summer of 1788, when these 
last of his symphonies came into being, 
was a time of worry and discourage- 
ment in Mozart’s life makes the ac- 
complishment all the more impressive. 
The composer was in bad financial 
straits, though that was nothing new. 
He had given up many pupils the year 
before in order to be in Prague for 
rehearsals of his opera Don Giovanni. 
The city that had taken The Marriage 
of Figaro to its heart ecstatically in 
1786 welcomed the new opera enthu- 
siastically in 1787. But it sent Mozart 
away none the richer materially, and 
by the summer of the three sym- 
phonies, he was writing to friends for 
loans. Without any known commis- 
sion to compose them, and in these 
humiliating circumstances, the crown- 
ing glories of Mozart’s orchestral out- 
put were conceived. 

Is it not possible to assume Mozart 
felt a strong psychological need to be- 
come absorbed in the expansiveness 
of the symphonic form because in his 
official duties as court composer for 
Emperor Joseph II he was little more 
than a maker of dance ditties? Con- 
sidering his forced preoccupation with 
3/4 time (Vienna was seriously.afflicted 
with the waltz mania), it is somewhat 
surprising, even ironic, that in the E 
flat Symphony’s first movement the 
main theme is a dancey, albeit gentle, 
triple-time melody. Mozart had _ in- 
deed prefaced this fast main body of 
the movement with an imposing slow 
introduction, which, with the Baroque 
French overture-like grandeur of ma- 
- jestic chords, dotted rhythms, sweep- 
ing scales and abiding air of porten- 
tousness, lends the serene chamber- 
like Allegro a particularly winsome 
quality. The serenity, of course, does 
not long maintain center stage, for 
Mozart supplies a cast of vivid sup- 
porting players: scale passages bor- 
rowed from the introduction and now 
made brilliant, bounding melodic 
leaps, and a bustling exuberance that 
neither hides the composer’s opera 
buffa proclivities nor endangers his 


symphonic mastery. 

The symphony, though not without 
its de rigueur dark clouds in the slow 
movement, is u , 


work. Characteristically gracious in the 
ened 
minuet, the work is 


bunctious in the finale, where irresisti- 
ble Haydnesque playfulness abounds, 


-e.g., the tossing about of the main 


theme by bassoon and flute; in mid- 
section, the sudden pause after an em- 
phatic statement of the same theme; 
at the very end when the selfsame 


theme stomps off with disarming im- 


pudence. What a man, this Mozart! In 
his 39th Symphony he tosses his head 
as if without a care in the world, then 
sets his sights on the austere splendors 
of a 40th Symphony that reaches the 
heights of classical pathos. 

“‘Rapsodie Espagnole”’ 

Maurice Ravel (1875-1937) 

Ravel, as much as any composer whose 
life spanned the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, served as an important link 


between the old and the new in musi- 


cal thought. Consider only his har- 
monic innovations which greatly ex- 
tended classical harmonic language, 
and his genius for orchestral sonority, 
the results of which persuaded every 
young composer who had his ears on 
securely, and it can be seen that the 
Ravelian influences have been sizeable 
indeed. Operating within the limited, 
highly personal style of Impressionism, 
Ravel, through the perfection of his 
craftsmanship, sustained the clarity 
and logic of the Austrian Mozart as 
surely as he emulated the earnestness 
and dedication to quality of the Ger- 
man Brahms. That as a_ struggling 
young musician he continued to de- 
velop his own individuality rather than 
conform to establishment expectation 


is a credit to his perseverance, for we — 


find Ravel, in his early days, to have 
been one of the real losers in the an- 


- nals of music history. 


While still a student at the Paris 
Conservatory, he had produced, at 
age 24, the well-received piano piece, 
Pavane pour une infante défunte, and 
two years later, the unique and splen- 
did Jeux d’eau, also for piano. It is no 
wonder that the prestigious Prix de 
Rome, with its prize of three trouble- 
free years of study in the Italian capi- 
tal, loomed as a much-desired goal to 
the ambitious composer. In the Jeux 
d’eau year, 1901, Ravel composed the 
required test piece, a cantata, but lost 
out. In 1902 another cantata, another 
near-win. In 1903, after he had written 


positively ram- 


his extraordinary String Quartet, came 
a third cantata, third disappointment. 
Understandably, he skipped entering 
the following season, but in 1905 he 
had a go at his fourth Prix de Rome 
cantata. That time he was not even 
admitted to the preliminaries. 

Ravel never received the Rome prize. 
But was he bitter? Actually, yes, as evi- 


_denced by the fact that, years later, 


remembering the Prix chagrin, he re- 
fused the decoration of the French 
Legion of Honor, which, | suppose, 
was a Case of cutting off his veneration 
to spite his affront. Fortunately, the 
somewhat introverted Ravel reached 
deeply into that well-spring of self- 
confidence the artist so desperately 
needs, and found the creative vigor 
to pursue a career that developed 
brilliantly. | 

Only two years after his final try at 
the Prix, he produced two major 
works, both ‘firsts’ for him, and both 
capitalized on his remarkable sensitiv- 
ity to Spanish music: L’Heure Espag- 
nole, his first opera, and Rapsodie 
Espagnole, his first published piece 
written specifically for orchestra. (An 
early overture, Shéhérazade, was with- 
drawn, while the orchestral Pavane 
pour une infante défunte and Alborada 


del gracioso were transcriptions of 


piano works. As a point of fact, even 
one of Rapsodie’s four movements — 
the Habanera—is an orchestra ar- 
rangement of a two-piano piece of 
1895.) Ravel’s extraordinary ability to 
create authentic Spanish music drew 
the admiration of no less an authority 
than Manuel de Falla, who spoke of 
the Rapsodie as “surprising one by its 
Spanish character, achieved through 
the free use of the modal rhythms and _ 
melodies, and ornamental figure of — 
our ‘popular’ music.” 

The Rapsodie’s first movement, Pré- 
lude a la nuit (Prelude to the Night), 
begins with and is dominated by a 
four-note, stepwise descending figure 
which later’ is brought into the Mala- 
guena and Feria movements, but which 
Ravel did not impose upon the Haba- 
nera. The first three movements, small 
miracles of understated elegance, sen- 
suousness and exquisite orchestral 
color, stand as provocative arches 
through which one passes on the way 
to the dazzling festiveness of the final 
movement —a short Impressionistic 
tone poem. 

Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 


Brahms was only 52 when he finished 


the last of the four symphonies he was 
| Pag 





to produce. Yet in that great E minor 
work are the autumnal, tragic reflec- 
tions of a man far older than his chro- 
nology. In much the same way that 
Rembrandt, in his later self-portraits, 
having viewed himself probingly, dis- 
passionately, revealed his findings with 
chilling clarity, so Brahms in his Fourth 
Symphony exposed the nature of his 
own state of being. The composer 
surely did not set out to make a tonal 
autobiography. But the music’s auster- 


ity, its grim defiance, its lyricism almost | 


always veiled by bittersweet resigna- 
tion, reflect Brahms the man as unmis- 
takably as the mastery of its design 
informs of Brahms the completely ma- 
ture creative artist. 

The symphony was written in the 
summers of 1884 and 1885 in the small 
town of Miirzzuschlag where he found 
a congenial atmosphere for his labors. 
That atmosphere was not one of iso- 
lation. On the contrary, he happily re- 
ceived visits from vacationing friends, 
and when they were not there, en- 
joyed the company of local acquaint- 
ances. The somberness of the Fourth 
Symphony thus does not testify to any 
particularly trying time in the com- 
poser’s life, but rather represents the 
effects of an accumulation of psycho- 
logical scar tissue. 

Perhaps the earliest wound was in- 
flicted when Brahms was in his teens 
and experienced the indignity of play- 
_ing the piano in taverns frequented by 
waterfront types. The occupation is 
thought to have undermined his health 
and jaded his sexual attitudes, but even 
if it resulted in neither of these, it was 
nothing if not disillusioning to a sen- 
sitive, serious young musician. He bore 
other scars. In his personal life, bach- 
elor loneliness loomed more omi- 
nously as the years drew on; in his 
professional life he worked under the 
pressure of critical self-examination 
carried to an extreme, a pressure in- 
tensified by his having been made to 
bear the incalculable weight of Bee- 
_ thoven’s ghost. 

A lesser artist might have grown in- 
temperate in his creative behavior and 
wallowed in massive amounts of self- 
pity. Not Brahms. The Fourth Sym- 
phony is a triumph of severe Romantic 
expressiveness contained within an un- 
compromisingly pure classical mold. 
It is a tragic work and, in following 
_ the traditions of classic tragedy, exults 
in noble gestures and visionary reflec- 
tions, and goes down grandly to final 
defeat. (There is no victory in this last 
movement, as there is in Beethoven’s 
28 | 





Fifth or Ninth Symphonies, or in 
Brahms’ own First.) 

The first movement begins with a 
lovely, wistful melody filled with sighs 


(the downward intervals) and yearn-. 


ings (the upward ones). Intensity in- 
creases as a vital second theme in the 
cellos is urged along by an accompani- 
ment figure of rugged strength de- 
rived from the preceding material. As 
the tale unfolds, there are mysterious 
forebodings contrasted with fist- 
clenched declarations. A particularly 
impressive moment occurs at the end 
of the development: the winds intone 
the main theme in extended note 
values, the strings answer in hushed 
tones, ominously swooping up and 
down; the procedure is repeated and 
then the melody proceeds on its famil- 
iar path as if nothing unusual had just 
happened to it. Tensions reach their 
height when the lyric main melody is 
made to proclaim in fortissimo ur- 
gency, the very act of which rushes the 
thereby unleashed materials to a pow- 


erfully dramatic conclusion. 


The slow movement begins in deso- 
lation with the horns, immediately 
joined by bassoons, oboes and flutes, 
intoning a compact theme which 
seems to hang in Phrygian space. This 
melts into a less desolate but stil! 
lonely version of the same melody in 
major tonality. The melodic atmos- 
phere warms considerably and a spark 
of defiant agitation is ignited, but the 
central mood is that of resigned seren- 
ity, a mood that can be cast out only 
by the unleashing of such a fury as 
Brahms has in reserve for us in the 
Scherzo movement. To heighten the 
brilliance of this bravura intruder, the 
composer has added to its orchestra- 
tion a piccolo, contrabassoon and tri- 
angle. Effect achieved. — | 

The exuberance of the Scherzo’s 

main theme is set into contrast by a 
slight but insinuatingly charming mel- 
ody, following the entry of which the 
movement travels a course that ranges 
from puckishness to unrestrained jovi- 
ality. The abandon is not to last. 

_ The grimness of the symphony’s de- 
nouement is announced by a brief, 
severe theme in winds and brass — to 
the latter group trombones have been 
added and they supply their pound of 
gravity. The movement, it turns out, is 
severe not only by virtue of its theme 
but also its formal design — a passaca- 
glia, the strictness of which Brahms 
handles with such mastery that the 
formalism becomes secondary to the 
intensely powerful expressiveness. 
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ALFRED BRENDEL 


MOZART Sonata in B flat, K. 333 (1778) - 


Allegro 
Andante cantabile 
Allegretto grazioso 


BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 23 in F minor 
(‘“Appassionata’’), Op. 57 (1806) 


Allegro assai 
Andante con moto 
Allegro ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT Sonata in D, Op. 53 (1825) 


Allegro vivace 

Con moto 

Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Rondo: Allegro moderato 
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two in Mannheim in 1777, and the fol- 


NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


Sonata in B flat, K. 333 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(1756-1791) 

When one thinks of Mozart's music 
for the piano, one’s thought goes first 
to the concertos, those twenty-plus 
compositions for keyboard and _ or- 
chestra which range in quality from 
sturdy to sublime. Only after consider- 
ing the concerted works does one turn 
with due appreciation to the solo so-— 
natas, pieces which, in the pianistic 
kingdom of heaven, are a little lower 


than the angels. Most likely it was the 


challenge of solving the problem of 
balance between piano and orchestra 


that most fully engaged Mozart’s im- 


agination, thus sparking the inspiration 
that resulted in that string of incom- 
parable masterworks. It must also be 
said that cold practicality had much to 
do with initiating Mozart’s concerto 
activities, for it was these pieces which 
served as (almost) continually suc- 
cessful composer-pianist calling cards 
which he presented to an appreciative 
Viennese public. The sonatas, on the 
other hand, did not have such prom- 
inence in his career, so he quite under- 


- standably lavished less attention on 


them. The first of Mozart's surviving 
keyboard pieces were those written 
in a notebook while he was with his 


father in London, at a time when the 


eight-year-old prodigy had met, and 
was befriended and influenced by the 
‘London’ Bach, Johann Christian. In 
the main, these pieces reveal that 
young Wolfgang was nothing if not 
facile, and that his days of genius were 
yet to come. In the style of the day, ' 
the writing, especially for the left hand, 
was often rather empty, as if what we 
see is a continuo bass without figures. 
In fact, even in his mature solo piano 
works, Mozart generally was content 
with the simplest, often angular, ac- 
companying figures — chords in close 
positions, Alberti basses, or even single 
notes — the better to concentrate on 
the right hand’s limpid melodies, and 
scale and arpeggio- passages. If Bee- 
thoven’s larger piano sonatas sug- 
gested an orchestral intention, Mo- 
zart’s maintained a distinct keyboard 
manner, the later works yearning only 
for an instrument as sonorous as Bee- 
thoven’s. 

Mozart's first five sonatas were writ-_ 
ten in Salzburg in 1774, the sixth in 
Munich the following year, the next 
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lowing five, of which the present one 


in B flat is the last, in Paris in 1778. The . 


Parisian air was good for Mozart piano 
sonatas: the Paris set begins with the 
wonderful A minor Sonata, K. 310, and 
includes the Turkish March Sonata, 
and the popular K. 332 in F. If in the 
latter work Mozart is thematically ex- 
pansive and, especially in the final 
movement, aggressive and brilliant, in 
the K. 333 Sonata he is economical 
(compare 93 measures of exposition 
in the first movement of K. 332 to 63 
measures in K. 333’s exposition), galant 
and feminine throughout: Yes, with 
apologies to Woman’s Lib, feminine, 
particularly in the main themes of all 
three movements which, with their 
tender, vulnerable, flirtatious manner, 
exude a feminine, though definitely 
not effeminate, grace. As is so often 
the case even in Mozart’s lightest 
works, there are moments which reach 
beyond mere charm; in the present 
sonata these occur in the middle sec- 
tion of the slow movement, when the 
chromaticism evolves an intense ex- 
pressiveness. For the rest, one is con- 
tent to revel in the sheer loveliness 
and openness of a splendid gem of a 
creation. 


Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 
(“Appassionata’’) 
Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) 


Without question, the most dramatic 
and affecting pianistic influence of the 
early 19th century was the body of 
music contained in the 32 sonatas of 
Beethoven. The composer blustered 
onto a musical scene which was ripe 
for just such a shaking up as he was 
prepared to give it: In the late 1700s, 
during the nearly fifty years following 
Bach’s death, the harpsichord had 
been superseded by the pianoforte; 
horizontally conceived music (poly- 
phonic) gave place to music built ver- 
tically (homophonic-chordal); sonata 
form, the structure of symphony, con- 
certo, chamber music and sonata, had 
been fully developed by Haydn and 
Mozart; and the crystalline and ele- 
gant expressiveness of those two mas- 
_ ters had reached a zenith of perfection. 
Enter Beethoven, whose musico-pian- 
istic breakthroughs were as_ natural 
and effortless as they were dynamic 
and momentous. 

Beethoven without the piano and 
the piano sonata would be unthink- 
able, and his vast creative develop- 
ment throughout his life can be traced 
through the sonatas, starting as they 
do in 1795 and continuing until 1821. 
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His piano music was crucial to the 
composer, not only as a medium 
through which he, as a virtuoso per- 
former, could most easily cultivate a 
public, but also as a “laboratory” 
wherein new ideas and methods could 
be tested. By no means merely experi- 
mental, the sonatas were still the prov- 


ing ground for symphonies, chamber 


music, etc.; and wondrously, the gui- 
nea pigs themselves became beautiful 
swans. 

Beethoven’s very first sonata was an 
F minor work, Opus 2, No. 1. Only 
a decade and 22 sonatas later came 


his only other piano sonata in that dra-_ 


matic key. What musical worlds he 
had traversed in those few years! The 
piano, for him, had become an instru- 
ment of enormous virtuosic range, and 
the piano sonata a sounding board for 
the raging passions and the rarefied 
introspections of a soul tormented by 
progressively non-hearing ears. The 
“Appassionata” (a not-at-all inappro- 
priate title given the piece by pub- 
lisher, not composer) is the 19th cen- 
tury’s musical equivalent of our 
own period’s psychological “primal 
scream.” It opens with a quietude that 
is intensely foreboding, then explodes 
with a fury which, in various degrees 
and excepting the noble second 
theme, prevails for the entire move- 
ment before falling exhausted in the 
final measures. Even the consoling 
message of the middle movement's 
theme and variations is not allowed 
its final say but is intercepted by a de- 
ceivingly quiet chord, then thrust out 
by a demonism even more violent than 
what had come earlier. The passions 
unleashed in the finale would be rivet- 


ing if portrayed by a full symphony 


orchestra; emanating from a piano by 
way of a single performer, they are 
overwhelming. 


Sonata in D, Op. 53 
Franz Schubert (1797-1828) 


Although when Schubert was born 
Mozart had been dead for six years, 
Beethoven, 27 years his senior, was 
alive during all but the final year of 
the young composer's brief life. In 
spite of, or perhaps due to, Beetho- 
ven’s awesome presence in and dom- 
inance of the serious Viennese musical 
world, Schubert in his piano music 
followed in Mozart's wake rather than 
Beethoven’s, maintaining formal clas- 
sical patterns, deploying lyric melodies 
rather than concise, developable mo- 
tifs, and engaging us with harmonic 


coloration rather than with stormy 


dramatics. And importantly, Schubert’s 
pianistics were not nearly as virtuosic 
as his colleague’s, though at their most 
difficult they are certainly technically 
demanding. Of his solo piano works, 
which include small dances by the 
dozens, many ineffably lovely, some 
unbelievably banal, it was the eight 
Impromptus which, until fairly recent- 
ly, were looked upon with the highest 
favor. Now, through the efforts of such 
late pianists as Schnabel and Hess, and 
such a current one as Alfred Brendel, 
the Schubert Sonatas, of which there 
are eleven completed ones, have come 
into their own. 

And well they should. Although, 
overall, some movements quite fairly 
can be called diffuse and repetitious, 
every one of the sonatas has so much 
that is compelling, moving, powerful 
and, above all, beautiful, that the inter- 
mittent defects are easily overlooked. 
Granted that the last three sonatas of 
1828, his final year, find Schubert at 
his most exalted in the matter of pure 
inspiration and craftsmanship, such a 
work as the present D major Sonata 
comes within inches of being a com- 
parable masterwork. The first move- 
ment, filled with propulsive energy 
and dominated by a repeated chord 
figure and swirling triplets, presents 
in its first phrases two pervading 
Schubertian characteristics: the major- 
minor shifts (the main D major idea 
appears in D minor in the fifth mea- 
sure), and the unprepared, far-reach- 
ing modulations (from F major to C 
sharp major in the third phrase). The 
movement continues with nearly un- 
relenting energy, there being relatively 
few reposeful movements. 

The second movement has unusual 
energy and thrust for a section that 
must pass as the sonata’s slow episode; 
significantly, the movement is marked 
con moto, a direction that is built-in 
by the music’s strong forward motion. 
A dotted-eighth-sixteenth note com- 
plex marks the Scherzo’s main section, 
and a repeated-note syndrome the 
Trio, yet the whole is amiable and ap- 
pealing. The beginning of the Finale, 
like some of Haydn’s last movements, 
is disarmingly simple and folkish, but 
in the same way the older master built 
a striking edifice on a small founda- 
tion, so too Schubert develops a Ron- 
do movement of amazing variety and 
considerable consequence. 
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NOTES BY ORRIN HOWARD 


“The Wood Dove,” Sy mpront Poem, 
Op. 110 
Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904) 


Dvofrak’s three-year stay in America 
(1892-95) as director of the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York 
did more than just enrich him finan- 
cially (his fee of $15,000 a year was a 
fortune at that time); it intensified an 
already strong love for and pride in 
his native land, Czechoslovakia. Not- 
withstanding some efforts at utilizing 
features of Negro and Indian songs, all 
the music he wrote while on our 
shores is actually about as American . 
as a Slavonic Dance. Then, when re- 
turn to his homeland was imminent, 
the music (the Cello Concerto, two 
string quartets, etc.) became even more 
intrinsically Bohemian than before; 
and once back on his native soil, he 
turned exclusively to Czech literature 
and folk sources as the basis for his 
compositions. 

The year 1896 saw the creation of 
four symphonic poems based on the 
ballads of Karel Jaromir Erben: The 
Water Goblin, The Noonday Witch, 
The Golden Spinning Wheel and The 
Wood Dove. The latter, descriptive 
music clearly descended from the 
Lisztian tone poem, though brewed 
in the sturdiest of Dvorak’s Bohemian 
kettles, has unexpected dissonances, 
and some flavors of Mahler-like ex- 
pressionism and Tchaikovskyan dra- 
matics. The story lends itself to such 
pungent treatment. The work opens 
with a funeral march: a young widow 
is burying the husband she has poi- 
soned. The march, exhibiting a bit of 
the macabre Mahler style, is not all 
minor mode grimness, but is funereal 
enough. Then the mood changes per- 
ceptibly — the widow is remarrying, — 
and the scene is appropriately folksy 
and bright. However, a wood dove, 
sitting on a tree at the murdered man’s 
grave, coos sadly, its sounds symbol- 
izing the guilt gnawing at the woman. 
Increasingly conscious-stricken, she 
commits suicide. The funeral march 
returns, but again the bleak mood is _ 
not maintained, and the piece ends 
in a kind of Tchaikovsky-Romeo and 
Juliet-radiance; the woman has been 
forgiven and has found salvation. 


Concerto No. 1 in C for 


Piano and Orchestra, Op. 15: 

Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) 

The ‘Opus 1” of an important com- 

poser is of considerable interest to 
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those who would understand the try- 
ing of the wings, as it were, and the 
eventual flights. The first music of his 
that Beethoven allowed to be set in 
printer’s ink as Opus 1 (in 1795) was 
contained in a set of three trios, music 
which indicated that the propellant for 
gaining high altitudes was possessed 
in large quantities by the 25-year-old 
firebrand from Bonn. Significantly, the 
works were piano trios (with violin and 
cello), for, after all, it was as a virtuoso 
performer on the then newly popular 
keyboard instrument that Beethoven 
was establishing his youthful reputa- 
tion. Ultimately, of course, the many 
piano works in his catalogue, with 
their musical and pianistic ingenious- 
ness, were to have a profound effect 
upon the entire 19th century and its 
use of the instrument. But, the earlier 
efforts, of which the present concerto, 
written in 1798, is one, though master- 
ful-in themselves, are particularly ar- 
resting as road signs on the composer's 
passage from Mozartean elegance to 
what was to become Beethovenian 
grandeur. | | 

For the proper tracing of the route, 
it must be remembered that the C 
major Piano Concerto is erroneously 
labeled No. 1. The B-flat concerto, 
called No. 2, was written a good three 
years before the other but not pub- 
lished until after the C major — thus 
the confusion in numbering. But there 
is no confusing those stylistic features 
which make the chronology apparent. 
_The C major is more bold in size and 
in scope than the graceful, almost 
chamber-like B-flat work: it is a more 
extended piece; it has a larger orches- 
tration with its added clarinets, trum- 
pets and timpani; and it is more ur- 
gent and assertive temperamentally 
and pianistically. With all that said, we 
must then acknowledge the two con- 
certos as being off quite the same Bee- 
thoven bolt, and that that bolt is woven 
in large part from formally pure Mo- 
zartean thread. 


The C major Concerto opens in the 


traditional classical way: a long or- 
chestral exposition presents the first 
movement’s materials. Quietly the 
main, march-like theme appears, its 
rhythm a characteristic figure which 
recurs often — a long and three shorts. 
The second theme, coming after a 
forceful development and then a 


pause, is a proper contrast to the first, 


being tender, song-like. After two rep- 
etitions and a recalling of the opening 


rhythmic figure, a jaunty little martial 


_ tune clears the way for the entrance — 
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finally! — of the piano. In it comes 


with a new theme we have not heard 


in the orchestral exposition, a melody — 


that Beethoven apparently thought so 
little of he never brings it back again. 
(Understandable. It is a rather square 
little tune.) Once the newcomer has 
made his entrance and exit, the long- 
and-three-shorts assert themselves in 
the orchestra, and the piano is off on 
its tour of virtuosic duty. The lyric 
theme is taken up first by orchestra, 
then by soloist, after which the bright 
tune that closed the orchestral intro- 
duction is worked out in busy fashion 
by the piano. The lovely hushed sec- 
tion for the solo which follows is one 
of the movement’s most felicitous epi- 


sodes, the harmonies glowing warmly 


on the way to aseries of brilliant scales 
and then trills in both hands. After a 


brief development, the main materials 


return, though with some changes; 
there is a cadenza, and then with the 
martial tune leading the orchestra soft- 
ly off-stage, buffa style, a sudden bold 
remembrance of the opening rhythm 
rings down the curtain on the first 
movement. | 

A serenely noble melody sung by 
the piano begins a slow movement in 
which Beethoven does his giant’s job, 
that of expanding Mozartean pathos 
and expressiveness. Shaping the solo 
themes and their embellishments and 
figurations with lofty grandeur, paint- 
ing the orchestral tapestry with warmly 
muted colors — solo winds are ingen- 
iously used — Beethoven here is ex- 
ploring new lines of communication. 
One wonders if in the serious context 
of this music, the composer's confisca- 
tion of the first movement's lyric theme 
for slow use as the beginning of this 
movement's second melody is just his 
wily way of asking if we’re listening. 
Perhaps. | 

In the finale, his devices are far more 
extroverted, for this is a place of ram- 


bunctious good humor, even high 


comedy. And a place of unheard of, 
in that time, expansiveness and bra- 
vura in the throw-caution-to-the-winds 
coda. And, although no one knew it 


in 1798 when the concerto was first — 


performed in Prague, with Beetho- 
ven as soloist, the staccato accompani- 
ment for the finale’s third theme was 
a harbinger of the 1940’s jazz boogie- 
bass. 


Symphony No. 2 
Charles Ives (1874-1954) 
‘Watch out, folks,’ lves must be saying 


with the jolting final chord of his Sec- 


ond Symphony, a chord so outra- 
geously dissonant in the context of the 
some 40 minutes of music preceeding 
it that you know it is there as much 
for portent as for shock value. ‘Hold 
on to your hats and watch out for fu- 
ture developments,’ it says. We know - 
now that those developments were a 
show of individuality unmatched in 
the annals of music history, and that 
the last chord of the Second Sym- 
phony gives just a glimmer of the 
amazingly advanced musical technics 


‘to come from the pen of the Con- 


necticut rebel. Or rather, at the time 
of the Second Symphony, the incipient 
rebel, for obviously he had not yet 
made a clean break from the conserv- 
ative Yale University — Professor Ho- 
ratio Parker influences which, in Ives’ 
First Symphony, resulted in a tradi- 
tional Dvofak-imbued composition. | 
After receiving a diploma from Yale in 
1898, the young graduate, correctly 
viewing himself as-a round creative 


_ peg in a square musical hole, entered 


the insurance business at the bottom, 


- eventually to work his way to the top. 


His passion for music he reserved for 
late nights, week-ends and vacations, 
and then, as a composer beholden to 
no taste but his own, he began to in- 
dulge his stream-of-consciousness fan- 
cies, creating polytonal, polyrhythmic, 
tone-clustered musical tapestries 
threaded and cross-threaded with 
hymns, marching songs, college songs, 
patriotic anthems, Stephen Foster mel- 
odies, etc., colliding with each other 
and hopelessly assaulting early 19th 
century ears. 

If in his First Symphony, Ives fore- 
swore the American song quotations 
and his proclivity for sounds that clash 
in the night, in his second symphonic 
essay, completed around 1901 and 
scored some eight or nine years later, 
he succumbed to the inner urgings to 
make an American music filled, as he 
said years later, with nostalgic refer- 
ences to the period when his band- 
master father — the strongest influ- 


ence on his musical consciousness — 


was still alive. It should be mentioned 
that, according to the composer’s en- 


tries in his autograph, some of the 


materials of the Second Symphony 
actually predated the 1901 completion 
year noted in the published score (of 
1951), parts of the symphony originally | 
having been written as an orchestral . 
overture and as organ music — (Ives 
served as a church organist in his Yale 
days). | Spee | 
The symphony’s first movement is 
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scored, other than for a few notes of 


bassoon doublings, entirely for strings 
until the horns enter with the first 
strain of Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean. The main theme, treated at 
length in sturdy counterpoint, returns 
at the beginning of the fourth move- 
-ment. The Americana spirit with some 
Mahlerian inflections, plus direct 
quotes from Brahms’ Third Symphony 
_ (Professor Parker rears his head again) 
combine in the spirited second move- 
ment; in the third movement Ives 
seems to be musing from his organ 
loft, from which he gently quotes from 
America the Beautiful. The fourth 
“movement, with its use of the main 
theme of the first movement, and the 
reappearance of Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean, is in the nature of an 
introduction to the finale, which is 
liberally sprinkled with such tunes as 
Camptown Races, Turkey in the Straw, 
etc., but is dominated by Columbia 
(probably Ives’ favorite American 
tune), all of them parading to that 
audacious, prankish final chord. 
Inasmuch as Ives heard so few of 


his compositions performed, the story — 


concerning the premiere of the Sec- 
ond Symphony is particularly interest- 
ing. Leonard Bernstein, who conducted 
the first performance in 1951, invited 
Ives to attend any of the rehearsals 
and/or a special performance. He re- 
fused, saying he was not interested, 
but when the work was played on a 


Sunday afternoon broadcast of the — 


New York Philharmonic, he ‘secretly’ 
listened on his maid’s kitchen radio 
and, so the account goes, kicked his 
heels with joy when it was over. That 
was so like Ives. The same stubborn- 
ness that kept him from accepting 


Bernstein’s invitation prompted him to ~ 


refuse the Pulitzer Prize awarded him 
for his Third Symphony in 1947. Said 
Ives in New England Gothicese tones, 
“Prizes are for boys. I’m grown up.” 
Audiences are just beginning to grow 


up to Ives, who did indeed ‘hear a dif-_ 


~ ferent drummer.’ 
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WHO'S 
(em 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI, music director of 
the Vienna Symphony, started his distin- 
guished conducting career with symphony 
orchestras even before entering into a long 
association with the opera. Born in Bar- 
letta in Southern Italy in 1914, Giulini be- 
gan taking lessons on a three-quarter vio- 
lin at the age of five. At 16 he studied viola 
and composition at the Santa Cecilia Con- 
servatorio in Rome where he later won a 


national competition to fill a much-coveted | 


place in the viola section of the famous 
Augusteo Orchestra. In 1938 he left the 
Conservatorio with high honors and im- 
mediately enrolled in the conductor’s 
course at the Academia di Santa Cecilia. 
His first conducting engagement had to be 
cancelled when World War II broke out. 
After the war — which Giulini spent partly 
in military service and then, unable to 
accept even superficially the oppressive 
regime, for months in hiding in occupied 
Rome —he was chosen to conduct the 
first concert of the Augusteo to celebrate 
the liberation of Rome in June 1944. That 
same year Giulini was appointed deputy 
to Previtali with the Rome Radio Orches- 
tra. In 1949 he began to travel abroad, ap- 
pearing in festivals around Europe. The 
following year he brought into being the 
Milan Radio Orchestra. It was a 1951 
' broadcast of Haydn’s I] mondo della Iuna 
which brought Giulini and Arturo Tosca- 
nini together in a friendship and disciple- 
ship that lasted until Toscanini’s death in 
1957. The maestro heard the broadcast 
and instructed his daughter to arrange a 
meeting with the young conductor. Giu- 
lini made his La Scala debut conducting 
Falla’s La Vida Breve in 1952. This led to 
his appointment as assistant to Victor de 
Sabata at La Scala, and to his becoming 
principal conductor two years later on the 
latter’s retirement. On November 3 and ‘4, 
1955, he made his American debut guest 
conducting the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra at the invitation of Fritz Reiner. 
Giulini, at that time principal conductor 
of the Rome Opera House, conducted an- 
other pair of concerts the following week 
and returned during five subsequent sea- 
sons as a guest conductor until he began 
his tenure in 1969 as the Chicago Sym- 
_ phony Orchestra’s principal guest conduc- 
tor — a newly-created position which he 
relinquished only last year following his 
appointment with the Vienna Symphony. 
Giulini’s first appearances with the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic were in February 1971. 
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Sidney Harth 
SIDNEY HARTH is in his second season as 
concertmaster and associate conductor of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic — the first 
musician in the Orchestra’s history to hold 
both positions. A critically acclaimed solo 


violinist and a conductor of wide exper- 


ience, Harth received his training at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, where he 
was a student of Joseph Knitzer; after grad- 
uating, he continued his studies in New 
York with Georges Enesco and Michel 
Piastro. At the age of 20, Harth was winner 
of the Naumburg Award and gave his 
debut recital in New York’s Town Hall. Fol- 
lowing five seasons as. concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Louisville Or- 
chestra, during which time he conducted 
the premieres of some 50 award-winning 
compositions, he went to the Chicago 
Symphony where he served as concert- 
master under Fritz Reiner from 1959 to 
1963. He came to Los Angeles from Car- 
negie-Mellon University where he was the 
Andrew Mellon Professor of Music and 
head of the department of music. For many 
years he was closely associated with the 
Casals and Aspen (Colorado) Festivals. 
Harth has been soloist with such orchestras 
as the Boston Symphony, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, New York Philharmonic, the Cleve- 
land Orchestra and Chicago Symphony. 


He has returned to Poland many times as 


soloist and conductor after becoming the 
first American laureate of its Wieniawski 
Competition in 1958 and has appeared in 
most of the important music capitals of 
Europe. He continues to fit guest conduct- 
ing engagements into his schedule in such 
places as England and Israel. In his activ- 
ities as associate conductor, Harth is re- 
sponsible for the Philharmonic’s Campus 
Concerts and most of its Symphonies for 
Youth and In-School programs. He also 
conducts the Philharmonic in subscription 
concerts at the Pavilion and in concerts in 
Southern California communities, and ap- 
pears as soloist with the Orchestra. 


ALFRED BRENDEL made his professional 
debut when he was 17 in a piano recital 
which included a sonata of his own com- 
position, while a nearby art gallery was ex- 
hibiting a collection of his watercolors. 
Since that time, Brendel, who was a student 
of Edwin Fischer, Paul Baumgartner and Ed- 
ward Steuermann, has achieved a preem- 


inent position among the world’s great 
pianists, appearing regularly in recital and 


with leading orchestras in Europe, Africa, 
the Americas, New Zealand and Australia. 





Alfred Brendel 








Lorin Hollander 


In addition, he plays at most of the major 
music festivals, including those of Edin- 
burgh, Aldeburgh, Athens, Vienna, Warsaw 
and Salzburg. For the last 11 years, he has 
also conducted master classes during the 
Vienna Festival weeks. The Austrian-born 
pianist has recorded extensively (more than 
60 records), with a discography encompas- 
sing Beethoven’s complete piano works, 
seven recordings of Liszt’s piano music, 
and concertos ranging. from Mozart to 
Schoenberg. Since 1963, Mr. Brendel has 
performed with the Philharmonic, indoors 
and at Hollywood Bowl, concertos by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Haydn, Liszt, Mozart, and 
Schoenberg. He has also performed in re- 
cital at the Music Center under the aus- 
pices of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
last summer he inaugurated Hollywood 
Bowl’s new recital series. 


LORIN HOLLANDER, the 30-year-old, New 
York City-born pianist, is now in his 18th 
season as a touring artist. The son of Max 
Hollander, former associate concertmaster 
of the NBC Symphony under Toscanini, 
young Hollander naturally gravitated to- 
wards music, and at age three he taught 
himself to play the piano and began to 
compose. Following a frustrating time dur- 
ing which his father tried to teach him to 
play the violin, Hollander began his first 
formal lessons with pianist Artur Balsam, 
and from the age of 8 until he was 20, his 
only teacher was the late Eduard Steuer- 
mann at the Juilliard School of Music. More 
recently he has worked with Leon Flei- 
sher, Max Rudolf, Olga Stroumillo and 


‘Rudolf Serkin. Hollander made his profes- 


sional debut at 11 with the National Or- 
chestral Association in Carnegie Hall. He 
began touring two years later and at 15 
was playing 40 concerts a year; he has 


since exceeded that pace in nearly every 


year of his career. Hollander has played 
with more than 50 American symphony 
orchestras (including the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic) and, since his European debut 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
and Max Rudolf during their 1965 world 
tour, he has appeared throughout Europe, 
in Israel, India, Australia and the Orient. 
Each season he also gives numerous re- 
citals. Actively involved in experimental 
educational programs in the public school 
system, Hollander spends much time work- 
ing with young people and conducts sem- 
inars at colleges throughout the United 
States. He has performed with the Phil- 
harmonic several times at Hollywood Bow/!; 
these are his first Music Center appearances. 
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ZUBIN MEHTA: NOSIG: DIRECTOR 





MEHTA 





ROSTROPOVICH 





VISHNEVSKAYA 





GUTIERREZ 


APRIL CONCERTS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 8:30 p.m. 


SPECIAL CONCERT 
Zubin Mehta 


conducting 


Mstislav Rostropovich 
cello 


Ives: America Variations 
Saint-Saéns: Cello Concerto No. 1 
Dvorak: Cello Concerto 


MONDAY, APRIL 14, 8:30 p.m. 
CELEBRITY RECITAL 


Galina Vishnevskaya 


soprano 


Mstislav Rostropovich 


piano 


Songs by Tchaikovsky and 
Stravinsky, plus Moussorgsky’s 
Songs and Dances of Death. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 8:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 18, 1:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 20, 3:00 p.m. 


Zubin Mehta 


conducting 


Horacio Gutierrez 
piano 


Haydn: Symphony No. 22 

Subotnick: Two Butterflies for 
Amplified Orchestra 

Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 3 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 8:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 13, 8:30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 15, 8:30 p.m. 


Zubin Mehta 


conducting 


Gundula Janowitz 
soprano 


Sheila Armstrong 
soprano 


Jon Vickers 
tenor 


Siegmund Nimsgern 


bass-baritone 


Los Angeles Master Chorale 


Roger Wagner, director 


Beethoven: Fidelio ‘ 


(concert performance) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 8:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 8:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY, APRIL 27, 3:00 p.m. 


Zubin Mehta 


conducting 


Radu Lupu 


piano 


_ Mozart: Piano Concerto in A, K. 488 


Mahler: Symphony No. 7 


WAC) Oa @ alia 


ANZA DOROTHY CHANDL a 


ms PAVILION 


LOTH ANNIVERSARY SEAS*«‘ i 





TICKETS ON SALE NOW FOR THESE OUTSTANDING CONCERTS 
at the Philharmonic Box Office (Music Center Plaza, Hope Street side; 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6, Sun. 12-5, and thru intermission on concert nights) and 


agencies. For information, free brochure, and group rates, call (213) 626-7211. 

















JANOWITZ 


VICKERS 





CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
Tom Bradley, Mayor 


CITY COUNCIL 
John S. Gibson, Jr., President 
Ernani Bernardi 
Marvin Braude 
David Cunningham 
Edmund D. Edelman 
Robert C. Farrell 
John Ferraro 

Gilbert W. Lindsay 
Donald D. Lorenzen 
Louis R. Nowell 

Mrs. Pat Russell 
Arthur K. Snyder 
Robert J. Stevenson 
Joel Wachs 

Robert M. Wilkinson 


Burt Pines, City Attorney 
Charles Navarro, Controller 


MUNICIPAL ARTS COMMISSION 


Lawrence E. Deutsch, President 
Mrs. Mitsu Sonada, Vice President 
Mrs. Susan Heinz 

Mrs. Jon Lappen 


CULTURAL HERITAGE BOARD 
| Dr. Carl S. Dentzel, President 


MUNICIPAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 


Kenneth Ross, Director 


George Milan, Coordinator, 
Bureau of Music 


Ileana Welch, Coordinator, 
Cultural Heritage Board 


_ Claire Isaacs Deussen, Director 
Junior Arts Center 


Forrest N. Scott, AIA, Architect 


“MUNICIPAL ART PATRONS 


Mrs. Homer Toberman, President 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY ASSOCIATES 
Mrs. Garrett Platts resident 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 

JUNIOR ARTS CENTER 


Mrs. Gavin Miller, Chairman 





FRIENDS OF THE JUNIOR ARTS CENTER 
Mrs. Robert Marks, President 
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“JOHN BROWN’S BODY” PRESENTED BY 
LOS ANGELES BUREAU OF MUSIC 


John Brown’s Body by Stephen Vincent Benét, which has played to 
packed houses all over the United States, will be presented in seven 
free performances by the Barnsdall Bi- Centennial Players, with stagings 
at 8:30 p.m. Friday, March 7, 2:30 p.m. Sunday, March 9, 8:30 p.m. 
Friday, March 14, Saturday, March 15, Friday, March 21 ahd Say, 
March 22, and 2:30 p.m. Sunday, March 23. 

Directed by John B. MacDonald and presented in association with 
the Bureau of Music, a division of the Los Angeles Municipal Arts De- 


partment, performances will take place at the Municipal Art Gallery 


Theatre, Barnsdall Park, 4804 Hollywood Blvd. (just west of Vermont). 

The fully staged performance will kick off the national Bi- ‘Centennial 
celebration. 

The famous Benét work centers on John Brown and the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry, which ushered in the Civil War, and tells the story of 
the war from both the Southern and Northern viewpoints. 

Two love stories,-one of a Southern soldier and a high-born Southern 
girl, and the other of a Northern soldier and a girl who is a “hider,” 
evading, with her family, involvement in the conflict, form a contin- 
uous romantic thread through the narrative. Even during the war, old 
time Southern grandeur is exemplified by a formal ball which enlivens 
the underlying seriousness of the theme. 

“We are proud to present the Barnsdall Bi-Centennial Players in this 
dramatic epic which plays such an important role in the historical 
literature of our country,” stated George Milan, Coordinator of the 


sponsoring Bureau of Music. ‘We expect it to be extremely popular, — 
as staged by Director John B. MacDonald, and urge everyone to come - 


early, as seating capacity in our charming but small theatre is limited 
to 299.” 





DIRECTOR John B. MacDonald, who is staging “John Brown’s Body” 


in association with the Bureau of Music, a division of the Los Angeles 
ee Arts Department. 
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biography 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI 


- Conductor - 


Carlo Maria Giulini was born in Barletta in Southern Italy in 1914, 
At the age of five he was taking lessons on a three-quarter violin, gradu- 
ating to the full-size instrument at age fourteen. A year later he moved 
to Rome to study music privately, and in 1930, with a new interest in the 
viola, he was accepted as a student of composition at the Conservatorio ai 
Musica di Santa Cecilia. In 1932, while still a student, he won a much- 
coveted place in the viola section of the famous Augusteo Orchestra of Rome. 
This was the beginning of a period of dedicated study which each day included 
counterpoint exercises, morning and afternoon rehearsals with the orchestra, 
solo practice and string quartet playing with student friends. In 1938 he 
left the Conservatorio with high honor, decided to develop his interest in 
conducting, and immediately enrolled in the conductor's course at the Academia 


di Santa Cecilia. 


After the war, which Giulini spent partly in military service and -- 
unable to accept even superficially the oppressive regime -- partly in hiding 
in occupied Rome, he conducted the first performance of the Augusteo to cele- 
brate the liberation of Rome in 1944. The main work on the program was 
Brahms' Fourth Symphony, which has become a touchstone of his career. In 


the autumn he was appointed Assistant Conductor to the Rome Radio Orchestra. 





Publicity Office Capitol Tower 1750 N. Vine Street, Hollywood, California 90028 (213) 462-6252 Publicity Office Sperry Rand Building 1290 Ave. of the Americas, N.Y.,N.¥.10019 (212) 757-7470 


The next five years brought a widening of musical experience and confirmation 
of an inspired talent. In 1949 he decided to travel abroad, conducting at 
festivals in Strasbourg, Prague and Venice, going to Milan in the following 
year where he brought into being the Milan Radio Orchestra. In 1951 the 
orchestra broadcast a performance of the Haydn opera Il Mondo della Luna. 
Arturo Toscanini, who had settled in Milan after the war, heard the broadcast 
and immediately invited the young conductor to his home. In the years follow- 


ing, Giulini was a constant friend and pupil of the great conductor. 


1952 was the beginning of his career in opera. His debut at La Scala 
conducting Falla's La Vida breve was followed by his appointment as Assistant 
to Victor de Sabata at La Scala. In 1954, he became Principal Conductor on 
de Sabata's retirement and for the next five years travelled the world, con- 
ducting at Glyndebourne and at festivals in Lucerne, Vienna and Holland. At 
about this time he began recording repertoire for EMI/Angel which was even- 


tually to include The Marriage of Figaro, Don Giovanni, the Verdi Requiem and 


works by Schubert, Dvorak, Tchaikovsky and Debussy, to mention but a few. 


In 1958 Giulini conducted the new Luchino Visconti production of Don 
Carlos at event Garden, a historic occasion. His interpretation of this 
marvellous Verdi opera has become a byword in musical circles, the ultimate 
in interpretative truth. His performances of Falstaff, La Traviata, 
L'Italiana in Algieri, of Brahms and Dvorak symphonies, of Britten's War 
Requiem and, above all, of Verdi's Requiem are occasions long to be eenenis 


bered. 


Last year, Giulini was appointed Principal Guest Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a position which entails at least two four- 
week periods with the orchestra each season. His reception has been 


overwhelmingly enthusiastic. 


Giulini now lives in both Milan and Chicago with his wife, Marcella, 
whom he marited in 1942, and their three sons. An international figure, 
assured of hearty welcome wherever he goes, he yet remains unassuming and 
modest in character. This modesty and sincerity - personal and artistic - 
are two qualities which must find their way into any appreciation of 
Giulini. He considers himself a tool of the composer, on the rostrum only 
to represent faithfully the composer's inspiration; and in such a capacity 
expects no great praise, always appearing surprised, it seems, at the 


tumultuous applause which is the usual postlude to any Giulini concert. 


His basis as conductor is firmly: "Your applause must not be for me 
but for the composer; he is the creator of the music you have heard." 


Through Giulini, one hears the composer plain. 
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Mie keseAngeles Philharmonic Lubin Nehta,- Music Director 


Sidney Harth, Associate Conductor Calvin Simmons, Assistant Conductor 
Sponsored by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Association e Ernest Fleischmann, Executive Director 


FOR RELEASE: Sunday, April 17, 1977 





CARLO MARIA GIULINI NAMED MUSIC DIRECTOR OF LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC; 
INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED CONDUCTOR TO ASSUME POST BEGINNING 


1978/79 SEASON 


The internationally celebrated conductor, Carlo Maria Giulini, has been 
named music director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic beginning with the 
1978/79 season, it was announced today by Philharmonic Board president, 
Thornton F. Bradshaw. 

"I could not be more delighted that Mr. Giulini has accepted our offer 
to become the Music Director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra," 
said Mr. Bradshaw. "Mr. Giulini is one of the few truly great conductors 
in the world today. The Los Angeles Philharmonic is one of the world's 
great orchestras. Together they will create musical standards which will 
be unsurpassed anywhere in the world. We are particularly happy that Maestro 
Giulini's arrival in October 1978 means that there will be no interruption 
in the musical directorship of our Orchestra." 

Mr. Giulini was in fact the first conductor who was invited to be music 
director, immediately upon the resignation of Mr. Mehta in February 1976, 
but for various reasons he was unable to accept at that time. However, 
representatives of the Philharmonic Association have remained in constant 
communication with him, always hopeful that his decision would be the 
positive one that has now evolved. 

"I'm excited and happy at the prospect of coming to Los Angeles," Mr. 
Giulini said. "From my past experiences with the Orchestra, I have had the 
opportunity as a guest conductor to witness the unbelievable improvement 
of this Orchestra. Everything that has been done by Mr. Mehta in the past 
15 years to develop the Orchestra has been perfect. All that is necessary 


now for me is to continue. My goal is to serve music first and by doing that 


Orrin Howard, va cafttor ele eee and Promotion 
THE MUSIC CENTER @ 135 NORTH GRAND AVEN ai S ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90012 @ (213) 972-7200 


2-2-2-2 
I will be serving the Los Angeles Philharmonic and the Los Angeles public. 
I have had a magnificent experience with the Chicago Symphony and my 
friendship with that organization will last forever. Now I look forward 
with great joy to coming to Los Angeles." 

Mr. Giulini's three-year contract calls for a minimum of 10 weeks in 
residence in Los Angeles each season, plus an additional four to six weeks 
per year spent on tour and making recordings. His first season in Los 
Angeles will be slightly shorter due to a longstanding prior commitment 
with the Chicago Symphony in April 1979. Except for this brief period in 
Chicago, he will not conduct any other orchestra in the U.S. while he is 
music director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

"It has been the fulfillment of a dream," said Board Chairman, Mrs. 
George S. Behrendt, "to witness our Orchestra brought to world eminence 
through the leadership and unique talent of Mr. Mehta. Now to have the 
Philharmonic's fortunes pass into the hands of a great maestro like Mr. 
Giulini is to see the perfect continuity of that dream." 

Philharmonic executive director, Ernest Fleischmann, commenting on the 
Giulini appointment, said: "When Mr. Giulini came here as a guest conductor, 
his impact on our musicians and on our audiences was overwhelming and profound. 
He is one of the few conductors in the world for whom one can have nothing 
_but absolute awe and admiration. The more I have learned to know him, the 
more my admiration has increased, on a human as well as an artistic level. 

I consider myself extraordinarily fortunate after the joyous and constructive 
collaboration with Zubin Mehta to be given the privilege of working with 


Maestro Giulini." 
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CARLO MARIA GIULINI started his distinguished conducting career with 
symphony orchestras even before entering into a long association with the opera. 
Born in Barletta in Southern Italy in 1914, Mr. Giulini began taking lessons on 
a three-quarter violin at the age of five. At 16 he studied viola and composition 
at the Accademia di Saves Cecilia in Rome where he later won a national competition 
to fill a much-coveted place in the viola section of the famous Augusteo 
Orchestra. In 1938 he enrolled in the conductor's course at the Accademia. 

His first conducting engagement had to be cancelled when World War II broke 
out. After the war -- which Mr. Giulini spent ae in military service and 
then, unable to accept even superficially the oppressive regime, in hiding in 
occupied Rome -- he was chosen to conduct the first concert of the Augusteo to 
celebrate the liberation of Rome in June 1944. That same year Mr. Giulini was 
appointed deputy to Previtali with the Rome Radio Orchestra. In 1949 he 
began to travel abroad, appearing in festivals around Europe; the following 
year he brought into being the Milan Radio Orchestra. 

It was a 1951 broadcast of Haydn's "Il mondo della luna" which ee 
Mr. Giulini and Arturo Toscanini together in a friendship and discipleship that 
lasted until Toscanini's death in 1957. The maestro heard the broadcast and 
instructed his daughter to arrange a meeting with the young conductor. Mr. 
Spent made his La Scala debut conducting Falla's "La Vida Breve'' in 1952. 

This led to his appointment as assistant to Victor de Sabata at La Scala, and 
to his becoming principal conductor two years later on the latter's retirement. 
On November 3 and 4, 1955, he made eh American debut guest conducting the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the invitation of Fritz Reiner. Mr. Giulini, at 
that time principal conductor of the Rome Opera House, conducted another pair 
of concerts the following week and returned during five subsequent seasons as a 
guest conductor until he began his tenure in 1969 as the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra's principal guest conductor. For three years, he was also music 
director of the Vienna Symphony. 

He had a long and distinguished association with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
of London during its greatest days and has frequently appeared as guest conductor 
with all the leading orchestras in Europe and the U.S., including the Berlin 
Philharmonic, London Philharmonic, New York Philharmonic, Amsterdam Concertgebouw, 
Boston Symphony and Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Giulini conducted the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic for two weeks in February 1971, returning for another two week 


period in March 1975. 
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The current tour of the isred’ Philharmonic will serve to introduce 
to audiences across America a conductor who is widely regarded as one of 
the most distinguished of his generation, Carlo Maria Giulini. 

Although he is widely known by American record collectors, only Chicago 
has heard Giulini in person, when, five years ago, he accepted Fritz Reiner's 
invitation to conduct the Chicago Symphony. Although praise was high for 
his performances there and invitations from other orchestras poured in, it 
has not been possible for Giulini to return until now. 

For the past nine years he has been associated with Milan's great 
La Scala, conducting there such operas as Rossini's "La Cenerentola" and 
"L'Italiana in Algeri," Monteverdi's "L! teccceninasane di Poppea," Catalani's 
"Lea Wally," Stravinsky's "Les Noces," and Bartok's "Bluebeard's Castle”, as 
well as many operas which are staples in the repertory. 

Maestro Giulini was born in 1914 in Barletta in Apulia on the 
Adriatic coast in the south of Italy, a small and historic city celebrated 
for its Colossus, a huge Roman bronze, for the medieval church of S. Sepolchro, 
for its great Norman cathedral and e large castle built by Frederick II. 

He attended Rome's famous Academy of Santa Cecilia, where he studied viola 
under Remy Principe and composition with Alexxandro Bustini. He took a 
course in conducting under Alfred Casella at the remarkable Academy held 
in the Chigi Palace in Sienna. Later he won a diploma in a post-graduate 
conducting course under the tutelage of Bernadino Molinari. 

In 1946 Giulini was engaged as conductor of RAI, the Italian radio, 
and four years later was made musical director of Radio Milan. He made his 


(more ) 
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GIULINI - 2 

debut at La Scala during the 1951-1952 season conducting De Falla'‘s "La 
Vida Breve," and this and performances of such works as Cilea's “Adriana 
Lecouvreur" and Donizetti's "L'Elisir d'Amore" quickly established him 
as one of Italy's handful of top conductors. 

The series of widely-hailed appearances at major international 
festivals that have brought Giulini fame throughout Europe began in 1949 
when he first conducted at the Venice Festival. There, during the succeeding 
years, he has conducted such, out-of-the-way operas Verdi's "Attila" and 
Galuppi's "La Viavolessa." He first appeared at the Florence May Festival 
in 1952, conducting Cavalli's "Didone" and the same season made his debut 
at the Strasbourg and Prague Festivals. Aix-en-Provence, the Holland 
Festival, London's Covent Garden and Royal Festival Hall have become part 
of the Giulini itinerary during the succeeding years. 

When Giulini appeared in Chicago, the Chicago Tribune reported, "This 
tall, slender young Italian from Milan's La Scala has sensitivity, imagina- 
tion and skill, and he has that extra enkindling thing, the Promethean 
gift of fire." 
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Los. Angeles. . 3 


_ The turnover ofmusic Nboteats 
at the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
is low, Before last week there 
had been: only “ger 

ei). The eighth, 

Hini, was ~ . 

* ion when 












standing » ova 
-waiked on: to - > rostrum aoe 
the first of his%e opening series - 
of : gala concerts#which: ended ~ 
‘s ‘satellite trans- 


come in Los Angeles before he. 





initial - performanices. all> of: 
which kept to“the same” pro-- 
gramme of - Beetifoven’s. Ninth. 


itself triply blessed. 
:Giulini is one-of the fev: con-- 
-ductors who. bring a. feeling of 






familiar’ works each time they 
turn to them. “ Routine” is noe 
a@ word which enters his vocabu- 
Jary. This impression came 
over with double strength in the 
first -public meeting between 


Philharmonic singe | his ~ guest 
- appearances here “in 1975.:The 
ensemble is not:yet perfect and 
the intonatior from the vrood- 
wind at times uncertain, but: 
these are early days and Giulini 
makes it clear: that. he is--im 
charge of a sroup of musicians 
not a machine. — = 

His Beethoven: ‘impressed 
most of all by its clarity and its 
richness, by .the’ finesse with 
which the shape of the whole 
is gradually revealed. Since: 
Giulint gave up conducting 
opera, a deciston whict Los: 
Angeles might one day find a 
way of reversing, he has turned 
to choral works “with relish. The 






























to be suppressed, stage or. ne’ 
stage, and it forced” its--way. 
into the final movement through 
the chorus and the quartet of 
soloists, with Robert Tear and 
Simon Estes-. outshining their 
female colleagues. <| “ 
- Los Angeles overnight has 
become a Giulini’town. His 
silhouette is on every ccncert 
poster: broad-brimmed dark 
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dru 1 LIVLED MUNDAY. UCTORER 1978- 


After ‘these-. 0 - possible successors, - 


“Symphony precéded by — the.. | 
Egmont Overture;the city foots is 


YTediscovery evento: the~ most. 


and Fieischmann did nothing to. 
‘ dispel the impression, And he: 


‘Fleischmann is the most 


Giulini and the<Los Angeles ~8¢TS: 


3 Symphony. 


have been suggested. 


$250,000 and $500,000, a new © other musicians. I don’t even be- 


LAP exclusive recording con-* 


delight in theatricality is: not 





~ Z pte ae & 


_ hat, scarf. wound loosely oom 
the neck, appearance a litle: 
Verdian. Perhaps. behind’ 
that: picture should be. an out-. 


en in its 60 line of the man. who brought. . 


him - to- Los Angeles, Ernest” 


mann, executive director” a 


- of the Philharm 
‘When in 


onic.~ «, 


February, 1976, 5a 


“Zubin. Salen: who~had been in- & 


-charge.: of. the -Philharmonic:. 
since -.1962, » whispered’: that -he= 


lout . America Might be moving east to New™ 
Wlini was wel- ..%ork to’ ‘Teplace: “Piarre Boulez, “ 
there was immediate discussion. 


Both: 
music. director: » rand. executive 
director’ agreed~< that , Gialines 


“would” be’ first: “choice if» he*: 
‘could be lured -to anorter 


post.. 
Giulini declined. He wanted 


no part in orchestral administra-< 


_tion and his.main. American link . 


for many years had been with 
the. Chicago = Symphony......It: 
seemed that. the deal was “off 


continued Giulini.. 


rey: 
sourceful of orchestral mana- 
‘as. London remembers: 
from his LSO days, and while: 
the rest. of America thought he 


to ~ . WOO 


_was doing business m Washing: 


ton he was holding a series of. ‘ 
meetings with Giulini in: 
Chicago under the noses of the: . 


Eventually. -. Giulini 
persuaded to come to the % 
Coast. A number of readelft= 
Ampi E 
rehearsal time, an annual fee 
variously quoted between 


tract with DG which begins with 
the Eroica next month, have all 
been put forward as prompting 
a change of heart. But perhaps 
Giulini merely wants to work 


line but which is still. malleable 
enough tc be shaped in his own 


_ Image. Modesty, though, would 
never allow him to. admit that? 


Speaking. after his first con- 
cert, Giulini dismissed the idea 
of the conductor as autocrat. “I 


hate the figure of a general in 


the orchestra pit. I don’t even 








































like the idea of the * conductor ’. 
I am merely a musician who 
comes here to make music with 


lieve in: the concept that an 


-- orchestra should have a special 
sound. The sound [ possess is 
what Is inside me.” 


By coincidence on the day of 


~~ Grulini’s. opening concert Lord 
with an orchestra which has the — p s 


- Grade announced in Beverl 
advantage of American discip- y 


Hills that he would be making 
The. Story — of Maria Calias, 
directed by Franco Zeffirelli, 
which he hoped oil do for 
opera what The Turning Point 
did for ballet. Mehta and the 
Los . Angeles Philharmonic pro- 


vided the music for The Turn- 


ing Point—Giulini had some of 
his greatest triumphs with 





Callas and. Zaffirelli-: 


20s re '\ 











CWou 
the tradition be continued ? 

Giulini would not be draw 
Callas. was an elusive, unkno 
able figure, too difficult pe 
haps for another to portray. } 
one’ pointed out that Zeffire 
had managed to put Jes 
Christ on screen. But. Giuli 
has always been a cauticus ma 
For the moment he will stay 
the concert: halls with his ne 
orchestra, taking them to tl 
East Coast next May, to Euro 
the following year and possib 
to Japan in 1981. 

Los Angeles have a captu: 
aud they want to show him: o! 
They have every reason to. 


John Higgin 
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CARLO MARTS GIULINI TO RETURN TO OPERA I" THE THEATRE 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI has agreed to conduct an onera for the first time in 
nublic since 1967. This will be a co-production of Verdi's Falstaff 
between the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. of which Mastro CTuTlini is 
Music Director, and the Royal Onera House, Covent Garden. The opera will be 
produced and designed by Franco Zeffirelli. Performances are scheduled 

to take plece in the Porothy Chandler Pavilion of the Los Angeles Music 
Center in “pril 1982, and at the Royal Onera House. Covent Garden in June 
1982, fifteen years after Maestro Giulini's last anpearances in the theatre. 
Falstaff will be suna by the [Italian baritone Renato Bruson. who will be 
giving his first performances of the title role. Further casting will be 
announced at a later date. 


This new production of Falstaff will mark the first co-production which 
the Royal Opera House has entered into with a musical oraanisation in 
the U.S.A. 


The performances of Falstaff in Los Angeles will be the central Arts event 
in the Los Angeles Bicentennial Celebraticns. 


The city's Bicentennial Cultural Committee will provide most of the funds 
to cover the anticipated deficit on the Los Angeles nerformances. 


To mark his return to onera conducting in nublic, “aestro Siulini wanted 
to choose an opera in which the orchestra plays a major rart. Verdi is a 
comooser who means a great deal to Maestro Giulini and he considers Falstaff 
to be one of the composers greatest achievements. ~ 


though Eaistaff will mark Maestro Giulini's return to conducting onera 

in public after a neriod of fifteen yaars ahsence, he will not be going to 
work in other opera houses. His affection for Covent Garden counted with 
his recent apnointment as Music Director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic has 
enabled both Manasements to evelve a combined formula for mountina the 

new oroduction of Falstaff. 


"The fact that I am conducting this new nroduction of Falstaff should not 
be taken to mean that I aim returning to opera conducting on a recular 
basis", says Maestro Giulini. “As Music Yirector of the Los ‘naeles 
Philharmonic my main task is to concentrate on the symphony renertoire 
with my Orchestra. I may possibly conduct an occasional production of an 
opera Of special musical value, which the Orchestra would not otherwise 
have a chance to nerform. For obvicus reasons this cannot be done every 
season and we al} want to wait and see how Ealstaff goes hefore even 
contemnlating another project." 








John Tooley, General dministrator of the Royal Onera House, Covent Garden, 
has conmented: : ! 
"Carlo “aria Giulini's DFeVIOUS association with Covent Sarden occurred at 
a time of change in the artistic nolicy of the Royal Onera House and his 
contribution to that hew development was OF the highest Order, His 
cecision, in 1967, not to conduct any more Cpere for the time being came as 
é great blow to us at Covent Garden and, since that time, I have been in 
regular discussion with the Maestro about the OSsibility of his return 

tO opera in the theatre, I was anxtous that his unique talents should not 
be Tost to Covent harden for aver and fam thrilled that, with the heln 

OF the Los Fnocles Phi tharinonic Orchestra and Ernest Fleischmann, Wwe have 
been able to arrive a= a formula which has enabled Yaestro Giulini to 

agree to return to the Royal Cnera House in 1982," 


— 


CARLO MARTA GIULINI- Appearances at Covent Garden 
eats AE Covent Garden 


DON CARLOS: New Production (to celebrate the centenary of Covent Garden) 
9312515,19,27 2495 9g. May 1958 
DON CARLOS 2324428 Anbi]: 1.4, May 1959 


BSREER OF SEVILLE: New Production. 16, 19,21,23,25, 27,31 May: 2 June 1960 
Four performances at the Edinburgh Fastival 


ESLSTAFF : Naw Production. 10,12,17,20, 22,25 97. May 796] 
cr a Pocucrion 
TPOVATORE - New Production. 19,23, 26.29 November: 1.4,7,30 December 1464 
TROV"TORE - 25.,27,30 October 1965 
TRAVIETA: New Production. 18,24, 26,29 April; 2,5 May 7967 


For photographs and further information, Please contact: 


Katharine Milkinson 

Royal Goera Press Officar 

Covent Garden 

OF 240 1200 5 June 197° 


Royal Opera House 





CARLO MARIA GIULINI ~ 4 BIOGRAPHY 


CARLO MARTA GIULINI was born in Barletta on the Adriatic Coast in Southern 
Italy in 1914 into a family of both Italian and Austrian ancestry. He grew 
up in the South Tyrol. After studying violin as a child, he went, in 

1930, to study viola and composition, later also including conducting. 

After winning a national competition for a viola position in the Augusteo 
Orchestra in Rome, he had the opportunity to play under many of the distinguished 
conductors of the days Bruno Walter, Furtwungler, Klemperer, Richard Strauss, 
sir Henry Wood and De Sabata. At the same time he was also a member of a 
string quartet, Deciding to develop his interest in conducting, he: 

studied with Bernadino Molinari, Principal Conductor of the Augusteo 
Orchestra, and Alfredo Casella, in Siena. His first conducting engagement - 
a prize for winning a competition - was cancelled because of the outbreak 

of the Second World War, which he spent partly in military service, before 
being unable to accept, even superficially, the oppressive regime and 
therefore going into hiding in occupied Rome. 


In June 1944 Carlo Maria Giulini was chosen to conduct the first concert of 
the Augusteo Orchestra to celebrate the liberation of Rome. During the 
same year he was appointed assistant to Previtali with the Rome Radio 
Orchestra. His opera debut cane in 1948, conducting La traviata for the 
radio, 


In 1949 he became Victor de Sabata's assistant at La Scala, Milan. In the 
same year he began to travel abroad, appearing at several European festivals. 
He also formed the Milan Radio Orchestra in 1950. With Radio Italiana, 

in Milan anc Turin, subsequent operas included Scarlatti's Triumfo dell'onore, 
I _Capuleti__e i Montecchi, Prince Igor, Sorochinsky Fair and I due Foscari. 


In 1951 Arturo Toscanini heard him conduct a broadcast of Il mondo della 

luna, and, as a result of a subsequent necting, they became friends until 
Toscanini's death in 1957. Soon afterwards he conducted a concert performance 
of Verdi's Attila in Venice. The many other Festivals at which Maestro 
Giulini has conducted since 1952 include Aix-en-Provence (Iphigénie en 
Tauride, Ii barbiere di Siviglia, Il mondo della luna = also taken to 

the Holland Festival); and the Florence Festival (Huryanthe, Cavalli's 

Idone, Donizetti's Don Sebastiano and Cherubini's Les Abencerages). 


In 1952 Carlo Maria Giulini made his debut at La Scala, Milan, conducting 
Manuel ce Falla'ts La vida breve. On Victor de Sabata's death in 1953 he 
was succeeded by Maestro Giulini as Chief Conductor, a position he held 
until 1956. During this time historic collaborations with Luchino Visconti 
and Franco 4Zeffireili were responsible for new productions and revivals 
which were operatic triumphs of the decade, They included Adriana Lecouvreur, 
il coronazione di Poppea, La Wally, Bluebeard!s Castle, Alceste (with Maria 
Callas), Li italiana in Algeri and La cenerentola (both taken to the Holland 
Festival), Der Freischtitz, Ltelisir Sates lil barbiere di Siviglia 

é 


(with Callas), and La traviata (with Callas 


In 1955 Fritz Reiner brought Maestro Giulini to Chicago for his U.S.A. debut, 
This began a regualr association with the Chicago Symphony which lasted 
until 1978. Between 1969-72 he was Principal Guest Conductor, a position 

he resigned without decreasing his work in Chicago, 


wo Do 


1955 was also the year of Maestro Giulini's British debut at the Edinburgh 
Festival where he conducted Glyndebourne Festival Opera's new production 
of Falstaff. Three years later, in 1958, he made his Covent Garden debut 
conducting a new production by Iluchino Visconti of Verdi's Don Carlos 

with a distinguished cast, to celebrate the centernary of the Royal Opera 
House. He revived this production in 1959. Subsequent Covent Garden 
appearances included new productions of Il barbiere di Siviglia (1960, four 
performances of which were given at the Edinburgh Fostival)s Falstaff 
(1961): Il trovatore (1964, revived in 1965); and La traviata (1967). 
Maestro Giulini also conducted many concerts with the Philharmonia 
Orchestra in London during its great days under the direction of 

Walter Legge. Other guest conducting has embraced most of the world's 
leading orchestras in Europe and the U.S.A4., including the Berlin, london 
and Vienna Philharmonics; the Concertgebouw, Ansterdams; the Boston 
Symphony: New York Philharmonic and Philadelphia Orchestra. Between 

1973 and 1976 he was also Principal Conductor of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. Carlo Maria Giulini became Music Director of the Los Angeles 
Philharnonic Orchestra at the beginning of the 1978-79 season. 


Since his early recordings of Iphigénie in Tauris and the Cherubini 
Requiem in the 1950's his catalogue of recordings has included 

Le nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, Don Carlos, L'italiana in Algeri 
and La serva padrona. 


Next Autumn Maestro Giulini will conduct his first opera in the studio 
for several years - Rigoletto with Ileana Cotrubas, Placido Domingo and 
Piero Cappuccilli. 


Since he became Music Director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
recordings with Maestro Giulini have included Beethoven's 'Hroica! 
Symphony e 


Anong the many awards conferred on Maestro Giulini are Honorary Membership 
of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde and the Gold Medal of the Bruckner 
Society. 


For further information, please contact: 


Katharine Wilkinson 
Royal Opera Press Officer, 
Covent Garden 5 June 1979 





Los Angeles Philharmonic: Carlo Maria Giulini, Music Director 
Myung-Whun Chung, Assistant Conductor 


Sponsored by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Association - Ernest Fleischmann, Executive Director 
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___ CARLO MARIA GIULI SIGNS NEW FIVE-YEAR CONTRACT 


AS MUSIC DIRECTOR OF LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 


Carlo Maria Giulini has signed a new five-year contract 
as music director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, extending his 
tenure with the Orchestra through 1984, it was announced today by 
Philharmonic Board president, Rocco C. Siciliano. Maestro 
Giulini assumed the Los Angeles post in October 1978. 

"The Board is delighted that Mr. Giulini, after his first 
year with the Philharmonic, has already agreed to extend his 
original three-year contract," said Mr. Siciliano. ''In their 
first season together, Mr. Giulini and the Philharmonic have 
made an enormous impression on audiences in Los Angeles, in 
Southern California communities, and in many U.S. centers which 
they visited on tours, including New York, Washington, D.C... and 
Chicago. They received world-wide attention through the live 
television transmission from the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion of 
the Music Center to American and European cities of one of the 
pechganees of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, inaugurating their 
first season Tonethere ~ Their very successful first Scoring 
for Deutsche Grammophon have also contributed to a first year of 
dramatic accomplishment." 

Mr. Siciliano said, ''The collaboration on a long-term basis 
between the distinguished conductor and our splendid Orchestra 
will ensure a golden era of music making." 


(more) 


For information call (213) 972-7293 
The Music Center, 135 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90012 
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Mr. Giulini's new contract will include national and 
international tours, recordings, television programs and 
performances throughout the Southern California area, as well 
as subscription concerts at the Philharmonic's winter home, 
the Music Center Pavilion, and at its summer home , Hollywood 
Bowl. This means that Mr. Giulini will be working with the 
Philharmonic for at least six months every year. 

In commenting on his contract renewal, Maestro Giulini 
Stated, "My first year with the Los Angeles Philharmonic has 
given me enormous satisfaction. At our very first rehearsals 
together the musicians and I were like old friends joining in 
the excitement of discovery -- discovery of great music and of 
ways to express it. 

"I have found that during my absences from Los Angeles I 
have missed the Orchestra very much," he continued. "I feel 
now that I must have more continuous contact with our musicians, 
and for that reason I will conduct several concerts during the 
summer seasons at Hollywood Bowl." 

Ernest Fleischmann, Philharmonic executive director since 
1969, who has recently Signed a new five-year contract with the 
Philharmonic Association, commented, ''Working closely with Mr. 
Giulini has been one of the great joys of my professional life. 
With this superb musician at the Philharmonic's helm, the potential 
for expansion is tremendously exciting, and we all look to the 
now-extended Giulini era with the keenest pleasure and anticipation." 

In order to devote the greater part of his conducting year 
to the Los Angeles Philharmonic, Mr. Giulini has considerably 
reduced his guest conducting commitments to a few concerts in 
Europe each season. 
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By ROY M.CLOSE _ . -in-hand with a music directorship in the United 
Minneapolis Star Staff Writer States. : 

Carlo Maria Giulini, the celebrated Italian conduc- ._ He refused the Los Angeles Philharmonic, too, when 
tor, seems an unlikely hero for Los Angeles, the cele- | Fleischmann first approached him in 1976. ° : 
brated California city. But in his first season as music, “For many years, | didn’t accept any position in this 
director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, country; I was only a guest,” Giulini says. “But I am 
Giulini has taken the city by storm. happy here. I have the deepest respect for the musi- 

The public loves him. The 3,200-seat Dorothy Chan- cians. And here I find agreement about the three 
dler Pavilion, the orchestra’s winter home, routinely points that concern me, which makes it simple.” 
sells out for the concerts he conducts, and standing 
ovations are the rule. In downtown Los Angeles, Giu- 
lini posters outnumber traffic lights. 

The critics love him. From his first appearance with 
the orchestra this past October, the reviews have 
ranged from glowing to ecstatic. ‘‘He is the sort of art- : 
ist who deals—habitually, it would seem—in revela- § 
tions,” wrote Martin Bernheimer, the respected music % 
critic of the Los Angeles Times, after a Giulini-led 
concert. ; 

The musicians love him. “It’s fantastic,” says Ernest 
Fleischmann, executive director of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Association. ‘The orchestra is absolute- 
ly in euphoria. I've never known musicians to be so 
positive—end unanimous—about a conductor. They 
come out of rehearsals starry-eyed. And it comes over 
in performance.” 
ba liamanies” as one observer labeled it, has hit 

No question about it, the hiring of Giulini was a 
coup for the Philharmonic. The tall, slender maestro, 
who will lead his ensemble into Minneapolis’ Orches- 
tra Hall at 8 p.m. Thursday for a program of Mozart, 
Hindemith and Debussy, has long had the reputation 
of being one of the most inspiring—and least avail- 
able—conductors on the international scene. 

He could have had the top job in Chicago when Fritz 3 . Wee 
Reiner stepped down in 1963, but he wasn't interest-  —&. ogee. * Rs 
ed. He turned down other offers, too, explaining that pec Ags act esmednennis % 
he didn’t want the heavy work load, administrative 
duties and social obligations that customarily go hand- 
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inneapolis — 


means, among other things, that he will not conduct . 
at the Hollywood Bowl, the Philharmonic’s summer 


home. 


An extraordinary offer, indeed. But in tendering it, 
Fleischmann knew he was dealing with an extraordi- | 
nary musician: Giuliniis one of the most admired con- 
ductors in the world. 


His resume includes five years as chief conductor at 
La Scala, three as music director of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, and 10 as principal guest conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony. He has appeared on most of the 
important podiums and in most of the important pits 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


He is a reserved. thoughtful, immensely cultured 
man with a profound respect for tradition. Whimsy is 
not in his nature; he feels deeply about everything that 
matters to him. Music matters most, and he ap- 
proaches it with an absolute, unswerving dedication 
that rubs off on the musicians who play for him. 


“He’s a very inspirational person,’’ remarks Ronald 
Leonard, the orchestra’s principal cellist. “It's as if he 
comes to music as a religion. If you're at all sensitive, 
there’s no way you can sit through a rehearsal with 
him, to say nothing of a performance, and not be en- 
veloped by it. 


“His rehearsals are like music lessons. He makes 
you listen and he makes the orchestra play as well as 
it possibly can. It isn’t a rehearsal for him; it’s a per- 
formance.” , 

For his part, Giulini views his role in simple terms: 
“J don’t come here as a conductor, I come as a musi- 
cian to make music with other musicians,” he says. 

Giulini, whose 65th birthday will be Wednesday, 
‘was born in Barletta, a town in southern Italy. After 
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To coax Giulini to California, Fleischmann made an 
astonishingly attractive offer. Giulini is required to 
conduct no more than eight or nine programs a year. 
He has no administrative responsibilities, and it is un- 
derstood that he will not be asked to join the Los An- | 
geles cocktail circuit, a province in which his prede- 
cessor, the flamboyant Zubin Mehta, excelled. 


Moreover, Giulini has complete freedom to set his 
own schedule and plan the orchestra's programs. That 
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Giulini to ‘make music’ in } 


need time not only to look and to study, but time to. 


(Giulini, from Page 1B) 


World War I his father took the family north, into an 
area that had been part of the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 


Giulini grew up listening to Austrian Jaendler and | 


Hungarian folk songs. Recalling his childhood, which 
was evidently a happy one, he describes ‘beautiful 
traditions” that left deep impressions on him: village 
bands, folk dances, colorful costumes. ‘‘Oh, yes,” he 
reflects. “I ate this bread.” 


At 16, he entered the Accedemia di Santi Cecilia in 


Rome, and while still a student he won a national 
compctition to fill a vacancy in the renowned Augus- 


teo Orchestra. There he played under many of the. 


great conductors of the day: Otto Klemperer, Bruno 
hata Wilhelm Furtwaengler, Richard Strauss and 
oUers. 


“It had a great tradition, the Augusteo. I played 
with Stravinsky and Prokofiev. I remember the first 
time 1 saw this absolutely unknown pianist, Rudolf 
Serkin. Un maestro d'arte, e un maestro di vita! | re- 
‘member when Horowitz first came from Russia. Sit- 
ting in the viola section, I could see only his hands; I 
had the impression of notes coming out of the piano 
like this,’ he says, describing a series of elegant 
curves with his hands. 








World War II delayed his conducting career. He was 
conscripted into the Italian army, but deserted and 
spent the rest of the war in hiding. When Rome was 
liberated in June, 1944, he was chosen to conduct the 
Augusteo’s first concert. 


His career quickly blossomed. That. year he was 


named assistant conductor of the Rome Radio Orches- 


tra. Two years later he became its chief conductor. In 
1950 he formed a radio orchestra in Milan. He made 
his debut as an opera conductor in 1951, and two 
years later became permanent conductor at La Scala. 


It was in 1951 that he met Arturo Toscanini, who 
became Giulini’s friend and mentor until the legendary 
conductor’s death in 1957. 


“Imagine,” Giulini says, his eyes sparkling,. ““Tosca- 
nini was playing in the first performance of ‘Otello’ at 
La Scala, and Verdi was in the audience! 


“I never really think of myself as a conductor, al- 
ways as a musician. But this, yes, I can give to an or- 
chestra: this experience, this tradition.” 


Careful preparation 


‘ 


Giulini also brings to the orchestras he conducts a 


profound conviction that a musical interpretation 
must come both from the mind and from the heart. 

“In general,” he says, “I don’t want to conduct too 
much. I need always to have some time for myself. I 





think. ao 


“When you have studied a score, you have done 
only the simplest thing. You have the end, but you 


‘have to get to the ‘why;’ you have to understand it. If 


I do not conduct a piece, it is not because | don’t like 
it, it is because I am not ready. I must understand it, I 
must feel it is a part of my life. 


“I was never in a hurry to do a piece of music. I 
waited a long time to do Mozart’s symphonies. I wait- 
ed many years to do Bruckner. I have never conducted 
Wagner opera; I feel much closer to Mozart and Verdi, 
where there are human beings on the stage and I rec- 
ognize in these people the humanity in which I live.” 


‘ Giulini is famous, in fact, for his reluctance to add a 
work to his repertoire until he is entirely familiar 
with it. After performing Beethoven’s “Eroica” once 
and concluding that his interpretation was unsatisfac- 
tory, he waited 17 years—until this season—before 
trying it again. (The result is a sensational recorded 
performance—Giulini’s first pressing with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic—that was released this week 
by Deutsche Grammophon.) — 


‘The obvious choice’ | 
Giulini was Fleischmann’s first choice to succeed 


inneapolis 


Mehta when the latter announced, early in 1976, that | 
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he had accépted the music directorship of the New 
York Philharmonic. 
“He was the obvious choice,” Fleischmann says. 


“Many of us think he’s the greatest living conductor. 


But he was also the most impossible choice, because 
he had said so often in the past that he didn’t want to, 
be a music director.” 

Fleischmann contacted Giulini immediately, but 
Giulini, true to form, turned him down, saying that he 
was happy to continue as guest conductor in Chicago. 

A year later, Fleischmann still hadn't found a re- 
placement for Mehta, and he reluctantly began to pre- 
pare for the possibility of a season or two without a 
music director. He got back in touch with Giulini to 
see whether the maestro would be interested in being 
a guest conductor. 

To his surprise, Giulini wrote back, citing the rea-- 
sons why he wasn’t interested in the music director- 
ship. 

“I took the next plane to Chicago,” Fleischmann re- 
lates. “‘On the plane, [ drew up a year’s schedule as I 
thought he might like to have it.” 

For the next four days, while everyone thought 
Fleischmann was attending a conference in Washing- 


- ton, the Philharmonic’s executive director was meet- 


ing secretly with Giulini in a Chicago hotel room. 
When they emerged, Fleischmann recalls happily, 

“we had worked something tentative out.” 

It was the beginning of Giulini-mania. 
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It is no secret that there is some snob-' 
bism on the East Coast toward cultural in- 
stitutions which come from west of the 
Mississippi. 


tras, for instance, the prevailing wisdom | 
| holds that the “Big Five”—in alphabetical | 
order, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New: 
York and Philadelphia—clearly outclass | 
| the rest. The supremacy of the “Big Five,” | 
- in fact, is almost an article of faith among | 
_ music lovers in this area. 

There may be some doubt about this, | 


erg however, after the concert by the Los An-/ 
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geles Philharmonic, conducted by Carlo} 
Maria Giulini, in the Kennedy Center Con-| 
cert Hall Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock. | 

The gradual rise in quality of the L.A.) 
Philharmonic hardly classifies as a Cin-| 
derella story, but it has had relatively | 
scant publicity in the East. : 
-Unlike the “Big Five,” which have tra- 
ditions of excellence which date back to 
the start of this century, or before, the Los 
Angeles orchestra was near square one, 
artistically speaking, until the early Six- 
ties 


Though it was founded as long ago as 
1919, several factors conspired to slow its 
early progress. 

To begin with, it never had an acousti- 
cally superior hall to play in until the Los 
Angeles Music Center opened in 1962. 

That year, the orchestra moved into the 
Derothy Chandler Pavilion, ene of the fin- 


<= 
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In ranking American symphony orches-! * 


Culture west of the Mississippi 


By Stephen Cera 


est halls for symphonic music in the coun- 
try. ae | 
The first conductors of the L.A. Phil- 


‘harmonic included some _ illustrious 


ames, notably Artur Rodzinski and Otto 
lemperer, but none thrived in Los Ange- 


es. - 

After Klemperer’s departure in 1939, a 
series of guest conductors led the orches- 
tra until Alfred Wallenstein took over in 
1943. He stayed 13 years, and was suc- 
ceeded by the respected Dutch maestro, 
Eduard van Beinum, who died suddenly in 
1959. 

A parade of guest conductors then 
passed over the philharmonie podium un- 
til the appointment of Sir Georg Solti as 
music director in 1962. Sir Georg, who 
was music director of the Dallas Sympho- 
ny, was slated to be the first full-time mu- 
sic director for the L.A. orchestra in its 
new home, the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion. 

- Jronically, Mrs. Chandler herself got in 


the way. 

Details of the Solti/L.A. fiasco are still 
a bit sketchy, but the outline is roughly 
this. After the Hungarian maestro’s ap- 
pointment, but before he officially took 
over, a 25-year-old Bombay-born conduc- 
tor named Zubin Mehta came to guest 
conduct the philharmonic, as a replace- 
ment for the ailing Fritz Reiner. 

Zubin Mehta made a great hit with the 
orchestra, with the critics and, especially, 

See L.A. B4, Col. 1 
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ith Mrs. Chandler, who was bowled over 
by his smoldering good looks, audience ap- 
peal and swagrering charm. { 
' She saw to it that he would become as- 
sistant conductor to Sir Georg—unfortun- ; 
ately, without consulting Sir Georg. 
When the Hungarian conductor got | 


q3 * 


zum 
2 
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word of the proposed appointment, he im- | 
mediately tendered his resignation—not, | 
he said, out of disrespect to Mr. Mehta, but - 
because of the manner in which the ap- 
pointment was made. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic did not 
have to look far for a replacement. In 
1962, Zubin Mechta became music director 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, at the 
age of 26. 

The Mehta/Los Angeles marriage was 
enormously successful from almost every 
point of view. Under his leadership, the or- 
chestra's audience grew considerably. He 
brought in excellent players, and weeded 
out some of the “dead wood” that was 
hindering the orchestra's development. He 
broadened its repertoire in all directions, 
from the Baroque to the avant-garde. 

_ About the only reservations had to do 
with Mr. Mehta's quality as an artist. 
There were questions as to whether he 
was capable of producing really memora- 
ble performances of any repertoire, de- 
spite his unquestioned versatility. 

Mr. Mechta could not have raised the 
L.A. Philharmonic by the bootstraps all by 
himself, of course. During much of his ten- 
ure, he had the help of the most brilliant 
and controversial orchestra manager in 
the country, Ernest Fleischmann. 

Mr. Fleischmann came aboard in June, 
1969. after a varied career as a musician, 
journalist, broadcaster, recording execu- 
tive, accountant and arts administrator. 
His most recent positions had been direc- 
tor of the European classical section of 
CBS Records, and general manager of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. 

‘ His gifts as a publicist, promoter and 
“mover” were quickly felt in Los Angeles. 
Ernest Fleischmann has been called, not 
without justification, “the P. T. Barnum of 
orchestra managers.” He is an old-style 
impresario, a master at building and sus- 
‘taining musical careers. For 10 years, his 
‘prime concern has been building and sus- 
‘taining the “career” of the Los Angeles 
-Philharmonic, and his success has been in- 
‘disputable. 
+- Mr. Fleischmann's greatest coup came 
‘two years ago. Zubin Mehta had an- 
“nounced his intention of leaving the L.A. 
‘Philharmonic at the end of the 1977-1978 
-season to become music director of the 
* New York Philharmonic. 

:’ The Los Angeles orchestra was in a 
‘bind. Who could it find to replace the char- 
“ismatic, jet-propelled, hyper-energetic In- 
dian who had brought the philharmonic so 
_far in such a relatively short period of~ 
time? 
* Just about everyone involved despaired 
. that a worthy replacement could be found, 
- someone who could combine Mr. Mehta’s 
audience appeal and musical gifts. 

Everyone, that is, except Ernest 
’ Fleischmann. 

- Mr. Fleischmann, to the amazement of 
everyone, found his man. 

His name is Carlo Maria Giulini—not 
exactly a household name, compared to 
the “Macho Maestro,” Zubin Mehta, whose 

. face has graced the cover of Newsweek, 
. but a name that is respected almost rever- - 
. enually in musical circles. 
‘Mr. Giulini is an even rarer species} 
. than Mr. Mehta, an artist of exceptional | 
‘ breadth and sensitivity, totally devoted to\ 
bis art, who shuns the limelight, anda mu- 
Siclan who curtails the number of concerts | 
he gives because he wants to make sure | 
that each one represents his finest possible | 
effort. 
Until his appointment in Los Angeles, | 
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_ an apparently vanishing breed, a conduc- | 
_ tor dedicated to music rather than his own | 


t 
} 


/ warmth, dignity and grace. 
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geles by promising to take care of all ad-! 
ministrative chores. Mr. Giulini would be} 
left to do what he does best —conduct. The/ 
hope was that the Italian maestro, who; 
turns 65 Wednesday, would mold the Los, 
Angeles Philharmonic into, indisputably, 
one of the finest orchestras in the world. | 

Carlo Maria Giulini is one of the last of | 








career advancement, an artist of integrity | 
and a human being’ of extraordinary | 


Orchestra musicians, who don’t usually 
speak effusively about resident music 
directors, wax ecstatic about Mr. Giulini. 
“They used to say San Carlo was only in 
Naples.” one local critic mused. 

There are numerous anecdotes to sup- 
port the idolatry. Example: a rehearsal in 
the Royal Festival Hall, London, with Mr. 
Giulini guest conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic. In the midst of rehearsing, a 
player at the rear of the second violin sec- 
tion puts down his instrument and drops 
his head. He feels ill. 

Most conductors would just keep going, | 
Some would consider the player's illness 
unfortunate intrusion into the rehears- 
al. | 

Not Mr. Giulini. He puts down his ba- | 
ton, walks to the rear of the second violin | 
section and ministers to the musician. He i 
asks for a telephone, to call a doctor. | 

Obviously, the musician's health counts | 
even more than the progress of one re- | 
hearsal. 

Giulini the musician, of course, reflects 
Giulini the human being. He conducts with 
overpowering warmth and lyricism, with 
infinite care for the subtlest nuances. 

His repertoire is quite small by the 
standards of music directors of other ma- - 
jor international erchestras, but virtually 
everything Mr. Giulini conducts, he con- 
ducts memorably. 

Some say Mr. Giulini’s real specialty is | 
cpera,.and some of his greatest triumphs | 
have been in the pit at La Scala, Milan and 
other major opera houses. Today, his for- 
ays into opera are practically nonexistent 
(though he is scheduled to record Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” next summer.) 

The reason: He is a perfectionist. He 
doesn’t believe opera should be flung to- 
gether in a few days, with the disparate 
contributions of set designer, stage direc- 
tor, conductors and singers stirred up into 
an unfocused jumble. He says he needs 
time and thought and long hours of collab- 
orative rehearsal when he conducts opera. 

That, unfortunately, isn’t the way 
things are done in most places these days. 

Fortunately, there still are the Giulini 
symphonic interpretations—the warmth 
and discipline of his Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, his full-hearted way with 
Schubert and soul-searching way with 
Brahms, the apocalyptic visions of his 
Mahler and Bruckner, the scrupulousness 
of his Webern and the shimmering colors 
of his Berlioz and Debussy and Ravel. 

The Giulini/L.A. chemistry has turned 
into something quite remarkable. It is, to 
be sure, an improbable match-up, this ele- 
gant, gracious, Old World Italian and the 
city of neon, freeways, smog and endless 
sprawl. 

Yet somehow it clicks. Previous collab- 


Orations between Mr. Giulini, as guest 


conductor, and the L.A. orchestra, in 1971 
and 1975, produced interpretations of Ber- 
lioz’s “Romeo and Juliet’ orchestral mu- 
sic, Mahler's First and Ninth Symphonies, 


{/ the Brahms Fourth and Ravel's “Rapsodie 


Espagnole” which will stay for a long 
time in the memories of those who were 
there. 

Not surprisingly, the Giulini/L.A. Phil- 
harmonic relationship has deepened consi- 
derably since he took over as music direc- 
tor of the orchestra last fall. 

Since then, conductor, orchestra and 
executive director Fleischmann have been 


_he had never accepted the musical direc- | gearing toward this first East Coast tour, 
torship of any American orchestra, be- | which includes concerts in Carnegie Hall 
, Cause he found working conditions for mu- ' tonight and tomorrow night and the Ken- 
Sic directors here too consuming, involv | nedy Center Concert Hall Sunday after- 
ng a Welter of administrative responsibil- | noun. Call (800) 424-6504 for tickets. 
Hes It is a teur which shou'd shake up same 
“Mp Fleiehmanra hired bim to Lee Ae eye ppp edelinn path: or rte 
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CARLO MARIA GIULINI 


Born on May 9, 1914 in Barletta, Southern Italy. 
1930, moves to Rome and begins studies in viola 
and composition at the Accademia di Santa Cecilia. 
Decides later to develop his interest in con- 
ducting and becomes student of Alfredo Casella 

at the Chigi Academy, Siena. Receives post- 
graduate diploma in conducting after work with 
Bernardino Molinari, principal conductor of the 
Augusteo Orchestra, Rome. 


After winning a national competition, begins 
his career as a violinist in a much coveted posi- 
tion with the Augusteo Orchestra, playing under 
Walter, Furtwdngler, Klemperer, and Richard 
Strauss. 1946, becomes principal conductor of 
Rome Radio Orchestra. 1948, opera debut with 
Verdi's "La Traviata". 1950, responsible for 
the formation of the Milan Radio Orchestra. 
1951, beginning of important friendship and 
discipleship with Arturo Toscanini. 1952, La 
Scala debut with de Falla's "La Vida Breve". 
Appointed assistant to Victor de Sabata at ha 
Scala and becomes principal conductor upon the 
latter's retirement, two years later. Historic 
collaboration with Luchino Visconti and Franco 
Zeffirelli reviving old and premiering new opera 
productions. Conducting debut at the festival 
in Aix-en-Provence. 1955, principal conductor 
of the Rome Opera House, makes first appear- 
ances in Edinburgh and the United States. 1958, 
debut at London's Covent Garden with a Visconti 
production of Verdi's "Don Carlos", hailed as 
one of the greatest opera performances of all 
time. 1960, first tour through the U.S.A. and 
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Japan. 1963, Mozart's "Don Giovanni" at La 
Scala. Big success in England with the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra as conductor of Mozart and 
Verdi. 1969, became principal guest conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 1973, music 
director of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, and 
1976 resigned from this post, in order to pur- 
sue a free-lance concert career. 1978, as suc- 
cessor to Zubin Mehta, is appointed music direc- 
tor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
1980, less than two years later, undertakes 
first major European tour with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Giulini's performances during the '50's and 
"60's of most of the great stage works by Verdi 
led to world renown as a conductor of primarily 
Italian works. With his ever increasing emphasis 
on concert work, his reputation as a conductor 
of Mozart, of the great choral works of the 
19th century, and of the German symphonic re- 
pertoire from Beethoven to Mahler, increased 
rapidly. In 1982, he returned, after a fifteen- 
year absence, to the rostrum: he conducted 
"Falstaff" in Los Angeles and London. 


Recipient of numerous honours, which include 
honorary membership of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde (Vienna) in 1978, the Gold Medal 
awarded by the Bruckner Society, honorary Doc- 
torate of Humane Letters from De Paul Univer- 
sity in Chicago, the Mahler Medal (1980) awarded 
by the international Gustav Mahler Exhibition 
founded in Vienna in 1955 by Bruno Walter. 


June 1976, beginning of his work for the 
“Deutsche Grammophon" label: first recording 
Liszt's piano concertos with Lazar Berman and 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Since then he 
has recorded major works for the yellow label 
in both the symphonic and operatic field. In 
1979, first opera in the recording studio after 
a ten-year absence: "Rigoletto". Next opera re- 
lease in January 1983: "Falstaff". 

Exclusive contract with "Deutsche Grammophon" 
since 1977. 
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life in California. 


FORK « few vears during 
and after the Second 
World War, Los Angeles, 
which ouiy a couple of 
decades earlier had been 
at the cnd of the cultural 
tratl, contd clarm to be the 
sreceessar of Paris, Vienna 
and Berlia “as the huh of 
Western. music. 


; Scravinsky” lived a-ofew 
hlocks uorth of Sunset Boule- 
vard. sclioenberz had settled 
tie the tipirties clase to UCLA. 
“aere he had continued to 
tesei: until his seventieth 
birthday in 1944. The two 


NUNS 


iraund which so much 
of the music of the first half 


ot oom contury revolved are 
suid ts Have met on oniv one 
occasion: at the funeral ot 
tie Anstrian writer Franz 
Werte! No doubt at was the 
renowitd social prowess ot 
the sodew Werfel Calias Alme 
Malticis :aat compelled each 
for aoc Uveting instant openly 
to achuoviedge the other's 


EXISTE. 

fiere were also lesser, but 
substantial, luminaries, 
Eisler, Dessau and 
Krenek while further up the 
coast \idhaud and Bloch 
were both teaching. Until he 
went off the rails, Klemperer 
had-hevn couduciorof the LA 
Philliarnvenie. 
lived in Beverly Hills. = 
“And today? Well, 30 
veurs on, the vast urban 
conglomeration which that 
professional sourpuss, , 
Mencken. called Los Angeles 


CUtte 


ste f) cbs 


the Damned, has “many 
characteristics that Ff woulc 
call biessed: a seemingly 
unending succession ot 
warm days and cool nights, 
iis malened aptly termed 
frecwavs that provide free- 


dom of movement for 2] out 
of 24 hours, and surely the 
best humoured city popula- 
tinn in the world. But so far 
ay inusical creation goes, a 
short visit suggests that it re: 
mains much what it was half 
a century ago: a desert. 

Of course its many univer- 
attics boast the usual campus 
compocers, few of whom are 
pertornied outside their own 
backvaurd. Occasionally a 
potebiliiy, such as Earle 
Brown. who is this year “in 
residence’ at the University 
of Southern California, 1s 
imported to add a bit ot 
tone Bur fJolin Cage, the 
oniv pupii of Schoenberg 
who nught have developed 
into a musical equivalent .of 
Hockney, able to give ex- 
pression to a uniquely Cali- 


foriian experience, long a2o' 


deperted for the land of the 

wisecrack back cast. 
Schoenberg. Bloch and 

Waiter are dead. Eisler and 


‘he Second — 
oming i 


PETER HEYWORTH reports on musical _ 


2runo Walter™ 





ae fled from the wrath 
0 


McCarthy. Milhaud_ re 
turned to Paris, Krenek 
retreated to Palm Springs 


Only Stravinsky, increasing} 
isolated as his few Anglo 
Saxon and central Evropear 
cronies passed or simply 
moved away, held on. Bu 
éven he finally decided t 
spend his last invalid year: 
in New York, where the 
medical profession. rapidls 
filled the gap left by 
departed friends. 

With hindsight, one can see 
that it could hardly have bee: 


otherwise. None of those 
ereat figures came to Lo: 


Angeles in search of culture 
What they were looking fo 
was a refuge, and, having 
experienced an East Coas 
winter and, even worse, a! 
East Coast summer, thi 
attractions of Seuthern Cal! 
fornia needed no underlining 
Bur tor the most part the: 
remained in self-contarnes 


communities, Schoenber: 
recoznised the genius o 
Gershwin. But the Centra 


European contingent, in par 
ticular, was far too obsesse: 
with the Kultur that ha 
landed them in California t 
look inquiringly at what the 
took to be American philis 
tinism. As soon as the storm 
that hud brought them to th 
Pacific abated, almost a. 
those who had the energy t 
move returned to wicked ol] 
Europe. aa 

Stravinsky was, of cours: 
the greut exception. Perhag 


Pek Cae e ; 


something in this rooties 
city appealed to his ow 


rootlessness. In any case, th 
revolution had cut him o 
from Mother Russia: $§ 
Petersburg could not exerci: 
on him the attraction thi 
ruined Berlin, destitu 
Vienna or even (perish tt 
thought) well-heeled Switze 
land had for the Centr 
Europeans. 

But LA did not reciproca 
any feeling for the ci 
Stravinsky may have ha 
Only at the County Museum 
Monday Evening Concer 
did Stravinksy receive sor 
of the homage due to hi 
There a number of his lat 


works had their first pe 
formances. There that tin 
world-shaking figure cou 
frequentiy be seen (by t 
few who cared) crouch 
over a score in the fro 
row. 


Monuments have of cour 
been raised to what cultu: 
Los Angeles is  belatec 
coming to regard as a gold 
age. There is a Schoenbe 
Hall at UCLA, a Schoenbe 
fnstitute at USC, and he 
and there a pupil or ¢t 
remain as visible links w 
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Giulini: “His image met 
ate pat gk Be 
RU ae as 8 ae apes 
the past. But itenis on show instance, able. toshear -the. 
in the foyers of the Dorothy Philharmonic .,Orchestra, in _ 


10.0 75,8 


_ ae te 





has’ fallen into a trough of 
polite midstream modernism; 
“hear a stimulating concert of 
Schoenberge’s. amazingly. 
-yaried canons at his Institute 
at USC: walk out of the New 
York Ciry Opera’s new pro- 
duction ‘Turco, in Italia’ at 
_the Music Center... 


Best of aill,.d 


munity’s sense of priorities. 
In an illuminated glass case 
the ensemble worn by Mrs 
Chandler co the opening of 
the Center is on display, as 
though it were the funeral 
garments ,of a Pharaoh's 
favourite j;courtesan ata 
national maseum. Elsewhtre, 
the said Mrs C is pictured, 
apparentivi robed for _ her 
coronation] as Queen Bee of 
Los Angelean musical life. 
The Pavfion also boasts 
small bust’ of lesser mortals, 
such as Stéavinsky and Klem- 
perer. - c- 4 Se 

A visitor in search of the 
most notable epoch in the 
musical history; of — Los 
Angeles is liable to find that 







drink in. hand 
at a'table at the Roxy Theatre 
‘on. Sunset Boulevard, I was 
‘able to hear the Philip Glass 
‘Ensemble. Mr Glass’s music 
“matches the sort of patterns 
_that predominate in Steve 
‘ Reich’s more subtle idiom to 
the noise threshold of rock. 
Where Reich seduces, he 
assaults. But compared to 
the tricksy tinkling of a new 
piece by George Crumb that 


“$2 


the sands of time have : 

ulready covered events that | heard at the County 

lyccurred little more than a Museum, his music at least 
carries the  unmistakeable 


generation ago. Nowhere dves 
the present so rapidly become 
the past as in this city dedi- 
cated to perpetual change. 
Sut. thar that past should 
have left so little imprint op 
the creative lite of the pre- 
sent may he due te another 


breath of life. Indeed, with- 
in its self-imposed limits, I 
liked the excerpts from his 
celebrated music for * Ein- 
‘stein on % Beach’ very 
ed. : 
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Chandler Pavilion, as -the fine.. form “tinder ‘Giulini ; « 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s suffer a rather dreary -Mon- 
home in the Music Center is day Evening Concert, whose - 
called, more tellingly programme suggested that 
reveal the musical com this: once celebrated series 
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ver ‘some 5 
per cent of outgoings — mo. 


of the remainder comes fror 


private ‘sources — and th 
situation has been aggravate: 
by the cuts in public mone 
resulting from Prapositio: 
13, the programmes are re 
markably unstereotyped an 
find room for a fair whack o 
well chosen new works. Pa: 
of this impression of frest 
ness (stems from” Fleisct 
mann’s preference for youn 
guest conductors whom h 
chooses with shrewdness. Th. 
season’s list includes Andre: 
Davies, Simon ‘Rattle an 
Calvin Simmons, and I atte: 
ded a rehearsal of Ruggles 
rarely heard ‘Sun-Treader 
under Michael Tilson-Tnoma 
that promised excepttonaill 
well. 


But 
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Proverbially, life in South- 
























































doors. Evan in winter the sun 
still warnjs, so that, in con. 
trast to fhe Mediterranean, 
there is no long period of the 
vear whea wet and cold force 
people —ihe-on— themselves. 
Hence, no doubt, the out- 
f0ing guaity of its life-style; 
hence also, perhaps, that 
lack of inter psychic concen- 
tration that is the womb of 
all art. =} , 

But it would be a big mis- 
take to assume that LA’s 
musical life has therefore 
undergone no fundamental 
change since the reiugees 
from Nazism started to arrive 
in the early thirties. Within 
less than half a century @ 
rambling provincial town has 
Srown at astounding speed 
into one of the largest and 
richest. conurbations on the 
face of the earth, and with 
‘that escalation has come a 
corresponding upsurge in 
musical activity. Today, there 
is more music in the Los 
Angeles area’ than anywhere 
in the United States outside 
New York. 

That is not, however, im- 
mediately. apparent. Unlike 
London and New York, where 
the vast bulk of musical 
activity is concentrated with- 
in a square mile, in 
Angeles it is spread over an 
area sonve 250 times larger. 
Thus there is one musical life 
in, for instance, Pasadena. 
another at Long Beach and 
yet another at CalArts re- 
cently established on the far 
side of the, Santa Monica 
mountains, 


Much of this activity 
centres on the area’s many 
universities, most of which. 
Sustain .° lavish arts = pro- 
grammes. Some of it, indeed, 
is a shade'plushy. I see no; 
reason, for instance, why an 
institute of learning such as 
UCLA should go to the con- 
siderable expense of engaging 
Caballé, who is a fish out of 
water on. the ‘concert. plat- 
form, for a recital. Too many 
series give an impression of 
being pushovers for the New 
York. agents who peddle* the 
beste ye ge Se TT 
‘But «= watchful concert- 
! goer can find a substantial 
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number ™ of ’"untistial’ ‘events. 
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entire 
area. Its executive director 
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.4 paper orto switch on. TV 


Fleischmann: A 
formidable operator, . 


Ernest 


is Ernest Fleischinann, well- 
known in Britain as an 
abrasive and controversial 
figure, who in the. sixties 
built the LSO into London's 
leading and = most lively 
orchestra. Never a comfort: 
able man, Fleischmann (like 
so Many subsequent managers 


unceremoniously. sacked by 
the players who had engaged 
him. Today they would no 
doubt be glad of his rare 
biend of talents, 


.Unlike many managerial 
fizures, Fleischmann is a 
musician, “and ‘inside the 
formidable operator lies 
{sometimes half-hidden) a 
man of artistic discernment: 
There is general agreement 
that since his arrival in LA 
nine Vears ago the Philhar- 
monic’s: standards has im- 


_ proved to a point where it is 


today nudging =the Big Five 
orchestras in the East, al- 
though my own impression 
is that the strings lack body; 


. ‘ 


even when ‘admission of the 


double basses with. equiva- 
lent numbers along the line 


*are marshalled for- a conven-: 


tionally-scored work such as 
Dvorak’s New ‘World . Sym. 
phony, : 


‘e Although the Philharmonic’ 
(like’ London’s four orches- 


Tne paresamecsio 


y -. Taking my 
i 1 asked Ernest F 


I wee lee... > ed 


Cie meen, 





Visconti, film—wide-brimmed 
hit on head throaa- best 
scart carelessly thrown ove, 
shoulders — Giulini’s. imagu 
Met the eye at every corner 
It was hard to open a news- 


a 













Wwithout_ encountering’: some 
Imerview or comment, Musj- 


cal CLA obligingly “reacted 


Giulini certainly 
mode SLY Wit 


ABS 


tainly wears _ his. 
tha capital Mo 
life in my hands, 
ec: Fy Teischmann 
“whether this treatment might 


nA 


Kent angtbione Pre Lig echt cs ae SCR ens 
~ Not result in NEES DOSIIE. 


“As London knows, Giulini_is 
n guished _con- 
ductor with a rather. imited 
"Tepertory«. Might pot. suc! 
PR saturation _overstretch 
expectations... Fleischmann 
insists that only by such 
jected in. a. Community’ so. 
closely linked to showbiz. In 
London, he maintains, a 
range of. quasi - educational 
organs—BBC Radio, TV cul- 
tural programmes and a far 
more Caiverse~ general and 
musical press than exists in 
California—enables an artist 
to make an impact on the 
community, In America it is, 
everything or nothing, Either 


cate Kr 
a__most distin 


Los Of London orchestras) was -oneasa Genius or a nobody. 


But the fact that Fleisch: 
Mann_has opted for Giulini, 
rather than one of the jet. 
bound whizz-kids who loom so 
large in the “concert —hall 
Today, speaks for his artistic 
integrity, And the fruits of. 
that choice are already’ 
apparent. In contrast to the 
big, cl; , +hat. 
Mehta favoured. —_Giultny 
afrer Tio nidre than a ha 


oncerts, is already draw: 
if unded, soft: 





Or Cc 
oma 


ing a far more rounc 
grained sound and a more 
‘subtle sense of phrase-from 
fis players. fe ty 


FT i a ee 


‘Yet how can_one?_help; 
“yegretttrg- that_a Conductor - 


who excelsabove all in vpera 


weakness, ?) no‘ less than 102.GQwhich” he “has, alas, for- 


sworn for neatly a decade) 
‘Should be inked to a_city 
That is devoid of it?. Los” 


in reaching agreement: with § 
San Francisco to set up a Cali- 
fornian opera, the nearby San> ; 
Diego Opera is a relatively. 
modest affair and the recent, . 
visit of the New York City | 
company (was _ generally 
accounted a disaster. ae 


an 


When I. prodded Ernest 
Fleischmann about the possi- 
bility of enticing Giulini back 
to opera (which the Music 
Center is built to accommo- 
date), he looked as discreetly 
pregnant as a bearded man 
can do. It may well be that.in 
the not too distant future, the 
Los Angeles. Philharmonic 
will announce, stage perform- 
ances of * Falstaff,’ conducted 
by Giulini and produced by 
Franco Zeffirelli (who is at 
present working in Holly: 
wood), That -would indeed 
be a Second Coming, . Ye 
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M) even one —cvnigal heretic 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic ¢ Carlo Maria Giulini, Music Director 
Myung-Whun Chung, Associate Conductor (Exxon/Arts Endowment Conductor) 


Sponsored by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Association * Ernest Fleischmann, Executive Director 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


REORGANIZES PHILHARMONIC'S SPRING CONCERT SCHEDULE 


Music director Carlo Maria Giulini has reorganized the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic's spring concert agenda. The changes involve 
two weeks of Music Center subscription concerts, both of which Mr, 
Giulini was scheduled to conduct: March 19, 20 and 22, which now have 
been assigned to associate conductor Myung-Whun Chung, who has 
recently scored a resounding success at the San Francisco Opera. On 
April 1, 2, 3 and 5, the sensational Italian conductor-composer 
Giuseppe Sinopoli has been invited to make his American debut. 

Mr. Giulini expressed his regret at curtailing his 


make 


= SS ge 


schedule this season, and only after much deliberation did he 
the decision. "My great desire to spend as much See sc Sossiere ic | 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic," he explained, "was the only consideration 
in making my commitments for the current season. However, after 
conducting three weeks of subscription concerts [beginning October 23], 
two special concerts, eight recording sessions and six television 
film recordings before and after an East Coast tour (November 18 — 
27), I realized that I have been over-extending myself. It has been 
my life-long practice," he continued, "to pace my activities carefully, 
performing two or possibly three weeks, followed by a similar period 
for rest and study. My great enthusiasm for my Orchestra caused me to 
forget or overlook this method of working, which for me igs not only 
very important, but absolutely necessary." 

Executive director Ernest Fleischmann indicated that the 
soloists and their vehicles at the three March concerts would remain 
as scheduled: Martha Argerich -- Chopin Piano Concerto No. 2, and 
violinist Alexander Treger —- Bartok, Two Portraits. "Mr. Chung," 
said Fleischmann, "will conduct the first Philharmonic performance 


of Dvorak's Symphony No. 3 at these concerts, instead of the same 


os Angeles Philharmonic News. 


composer's Eighth Symphony. (more) 





For information call (213) 972-7293 
The Music Center, 135 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90012 
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"At the April concerts," Fleischmann continued, "we are very 
pleased to be able to present the American conducting debut of an exciting 
musician who is making Europe sit up and take notice. Giuseppe Sinopoli 
was called by the London Times, February 29, 1980, 'A truly extraordinary 
33-year-old Venetian....[who] whipped his combined forces through a performance 
of exceptional tension and brilliance [of Verdi's 'Macbeth' at Berlin's 
© Reurecks Opera].') Sinopoli has won acclaim not only for his conducting, but 
he is eee a highly regarded composer. His new opera, about the decline of 
Western culture, has as its leading protagonist Freud's glamorous student 
Lou Andreas-Salome, and was jointly commissioned by the opera houses of Munich 
and Berlin. This extraordinary musician, who also has degrees in surgery and 
psychiatry, this season conducts concerts with the Berlin Philharmonic and 
productions of 'Aida' at the Hamburg Opera and 'Attila' at the Vienna State Opera." 


HEE HEHE 
(191080) 


ee 





Los Angeles Philharmonic ¢ Carlo Maria Giulini, Music Director 
Myung-Whun Chung, Associate Conductor (Exxon/Arts Endowment Conductor) 


Sponsored by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Association * Ernest Fleischmann, Executive Director 





FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


GIUL CANCELS SPRING APPEARANCES DUE TO 


FE'S ILLNESS 


The Los Angeles Philharmonic's music director Carlo Maria 





Giulini has cancelled all of his conducting appearances this Spring due 
to the serious illness of his wife. Mrs. Giulini became ill in Milan 
in December and last week underwent surgery for an aneurysm at the 

base of the brain. 

In a message to the Philharmonic from Milan, Mr. Giulini 
said the operation has been successful, and that as soon as it is possible, 
his wife will be moved coe clinic in Switzerland, where he will remain 
with her through the slow and difficult period of therapy and rehabilitation. 
Ernest Fleischmann, Philharmonic executive director, said that Mr. Giulini 
intends to be back in Los Angeles in time to conduct his scheduled concerts 
at the Hollywood Bowl this summer. 

The maestro's cancellations this Spring cover his commitments 
with the Philharmonic -- subscription concerts at the Music Center Pavilion, 
concerts in Southern California communities, and a 16-concert tour of 
Mexico and the U.S. in May -- and also a number of guest conducting 
engagements in Europe. 

Mr. Giulini was scheduled to conduct seven different 
programs at the Music Center between March 5 and April 26, from two of 
which he had withdrawn earlier this year. The seven programs will now 


be divided among four conductors. Philharmonic associate conductor 


eles Philharmonic News 


Myung-Whun Chung takes over three weeks of concerts. British conductor 


Simon Rattle, who- is eo rab Soseueer a formidable’ ‘Feputetion. in oen: oat: ee 
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: has conducted the Philharmonic with great ‘success at he: Meee roe 
and at the Hollywood Bowl, will conduct for two weeks. There will also 
be two Philharmonic debuts: Herbert Sion acekc. music director of the 
Dresden State Orchestra and conductor of the Swedish Radio Orchestra, and 
the extraordinary Italian conductor—composer Giuseppe Sinopoli;, will each 
conduct for one week. 


(more) 





For information call (213) 972-7293 
| The Music Center, 135 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90012 
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Alarch 5, Series B April 1, Series J/L 

March 6, Series E April 2, Series A 

March 7, Series M/O | April 3, Series D 

March 8, Series H April 5, Series G 

MYUNG-WHUN CHUNG, Conducting GIUSEPPE SINOPOLI, Guest Conductor ' 
LEONA MITCHELL, Soprano rep roww, 
FREDERICA VON STADE, Meee erase ee spaces ae Es B rudtney HY 
DAVID RENDALL, Tenor ee ee 

PAUL PLISHKA, Bass = 

HELICHIRO OHYAMA, Viola = ie ie oe 

LOS ANGELES MASTER CHORALE : P , : 


April 12, Series H 


BARTOK: Viola Concerto “| same HERBERT BLOMSTEDT, Guest Conductor 
ROSSINI: Stabat Mater : MAURIZIO POLLINI, Piano 











March 11, Series J/K BRAHMS: Piano shag bg No. ( Came 
March 12, Series B | | BRAHMS: Symphony No. 
March 13, Series C : 
. March 15, Series H Soe | April 15, Series J/L  _ 
“: MYUNG-WHUN CHUNG, Conducting see ae ee — : 
Y PERAHIA, Piano April 19, Series G 
BEETHOVEN: Overture, Coriolan . 
BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. Ba ois Sen ee 
> 
BARTOK: Dance Suite ~ répi¢ily * Phoe SIMON ESTES, Bass = 
RAVEL: Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 2 - SIDNEY WEISS. Violin eprsrtes Std ins 
- ‘ od f : % 
March 19, Series A | = = SIBELIUS: Night Ride and Sunrise (in wc 
March 20, Series D eee SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto ,~ 
March 22, Series G SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 14 gee 
MYUNG-WHUN CHUNG, Conducting re. 
April 23, §S Wm 

MARTHA ARGERICH, Piano Ee ie a ee cod 
ALEXANDER TREGER, Violin _ io. ee (pe 1] pf 
pees eae a = a j, SIMON RATTLE, Guest Conductor : 

aks! ALFRED BRENDEL, Piano Gack tt 
RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 1 yegl scr . Vj Hy duet fey ‘Ove 

DELIUS: Brigg Fair /~. (\1 rt 
March 26, Series B - MOZART: Piano Concerto in B fiat e595 =. 
March 27, Series E STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka, Complete Battet ¢. 
March 29, Series H 71 ‘a! 
i 

LUKAS FOSS, Guest Conductor Peo ss ee J/K 
ALDO CICCOLINI, Piano ee 


: May 2, Series F 
FOSS: Quintets for Orchestra : Ss 
SAINT-SAENS: Piano Concerto No. 4 "0 7 MYUNG-WHUN CHUNG, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 ALEXANDER TRECER, oe 

(These concerts take place at the ROLAND MORITZ Fly ne 

Pasadena Civic Auditorium) _ : . ute : 
THOMAS STEVENS, Trumpet Sep 


JOHN CERMINARO, Horn 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 

HUMMEL: Trumpet Concerto in E flat 

WM. SCHUMAN: Three Colloquies for French 
Horn and Orchestra 

BARTOK: Concerto for Orchestra 
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Be tistinetahed pianist Sir Clifford Curzon as soloist. The 





ductors. “who will be on the Philharmonic podium paces 
ZUBIN MEHTA, music director of the New York Phi theenont< epures weeks) ; 
JESUS LOPEZ-COBOS, artistic director of the Berlin Opera and a principal 
guest conductor of the London Philharmonic, and LEONARD SLATKIN, music 
director of the St. Louis Symphony (two weeks each); ANDREW DAVIS, music 
director of the Toronto Symphony; composer-conductor LUKAS FOSS, music 


director of the Brooklyn Philharmonia; LAWRENCE FOSTER, music director 


of the Orchestre National de l'Ope Monte Carlo; and KIRIL KONDRASHIN , 
ee 


(one week each). In addition, the Philharmonic! Ss gifted young assistant 





pondact ons ae a CHUNG , will lead two weeks. of SIDS OTE S 





snomg-the major wotks to be conducted Sy Me @hulini are Rossini's a 


"Stabat Mater," with singers Leona Mitchell, Frederica von Stade, David 


Rendall and Paul Plishka, and the Los Angeles Master Chorale; Mahler's 


ro - 





"Das Lied von der Erde," with mente s0prems Hanna Schwarz and tenor A 


Peter Hofmann; and the Symphony No. 14 by Shostakovith, featuring ‘soprano 


Jessye Norman and bass Simon Estes. 
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For information call (213) 972-7293 
The Music Center, 135 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90012 
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Throughout the season, many compositions by the great Hungarian composer, 
Bela Bartok (1881-1945), including his intriguing one-act opera "Duke blucbeasane 
Castle,'' will be performed in commemoration of his birth centenary. In addition, 
the Philharmonic will celebrate important birthdays of two of America's loadings 
composers: Aaron Copland (who will be 80 years old on November 14) and William 
Schuman (whose 70th birthday falls on August 4). The season will include a 
stimulating representation of composers from our own century, including -- in 
addition to Bartok, Copland, William Schuman and Shostakovich -- Bolcom, Erb, 
Foss, Salviucci and Vaughan Williams. 

The soloists include such world-famed artists as Martha Argerich, Alfred 
Brendel, Sir Clifford Curzon, Lynn Harrell, Jessye Norman, Ttzhak Perlman, 
Maurizio Pollini and Isaac Stern. There will be Music Center debuts by several 
outstanding musicians: the exciting Russian pianist, Alexander Toradze, who | 
made a sensation at Hollywood Bowl last summer, and the acclaimed Italian keyboued =a 
artist, Aldo Ciccolini. Myung-Whun Chung, the Philharmonic's assistant conducten, 
who began his career as a pianist, will appear in the latter capacity for the | 
first time at the Music Center, as will his sister, cellist Myung-Wha Chung. 

Singers to be heard for the first time in the Music Center include John 
Cheek, Peter Hofmann, Katalin Kasza, Leona Mitchell, David Rendall and Hanna 
Schwarz. 

Philharmonic instrumentalists making their debuts as soloists with the 
Orchestra are John Cerminaro (horn) and Heiichiro Ohyama (viola). The gifted 
British actress, Rohan McCullough, who has performed with the Orchestra at 
Hollywood Bowl, will appear for the first time at the Music Center as narrator 
in Mendelssohn's "A Midsummer Night's Dream." 

In addition to the eighty subscription concerts to be given during the 


1980-81 season, two special non-subscription events are scheduled: a Philharmonic 





eae | 
| 
Py 


Pension Fund concert on November 12 -- presented in collaboration with the Music — 
— ~ ——— - _ — cnsian Seat — 
Center Opera Association -- in which the celebrated tenor Placido Domingo will 


join Mr. Giulini and the Orchestra for a program of operatic highlights; and a 
special concert on December 16 featuring Isaac Stern as conductor and violinist, 


in celebration of the 50th anniversary of the artist's professional debut. 


(more) 
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A list of soloists who will perform with the Orchestra follows. 

(One asterisk indicates Philharmonic debut; two asterisks indicate Music 
Center debut. ) 

Pianists: MARTHA ARGERICH, APYit t.25- and. § (Chopin Concerto No. 233 
MICHEL BEROFF, January 29, 30 and February 1 (Bartok Concerto No. 3); ALFRED 
BRENDEL, April 23, 24 and 26 (Mozart Concerto in B flat, K. 595); MYUNG-WHUN 
CHUNG, February 12, 13, 14 and 15 (Beethoven Triple Concerto); *ALDO 
CICCOLINI, March 26, 27 and 29 (Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 4); SIR CLIFFORD 
CURZON, October 23, 24, 25 and 26 (Mozart Concerto in A, K. 488); MISHA 
DICHTER, February 4, 5, 6 and 8 (Mozart Concerto in C, K. 503) ; MURRAY 
PERAHIA, Masch 11, 12, 13 and 15 (Beethoven Concerto No. 4); MAURIZIO POLLINI, 
April 9, 10 and 12 (Brahms Concerto No. 2); PETER SERKIN, January 15, 16 and 
18 (Bartok Concerto No. 1); **ALEXANDER TORADZE , February 26, 27 and March 1] 
(Bartok Concerto No. 73 

Violinists: KYUNG-WHA CHUNG, February 12, 13, 14 and 15 picethacs 
Triple Concerto); GIDON KREMER, October 29, 30, 31 and November 2 (Schumann 
Concerto); ITZHAK PERLMAN, January 22, 23 and 25 (Beethoven Concerto) ; 

ISAAC STERN, December 18, 19, 20 and 21 (Brahms Concerto); SIDNEY WEISS, 
April 15, 16, 18 and 19 (Sibelius Concerto). 

Cellists: **MYUNG-WHA CHUNG, February 12, 13, 14 and 15 (Beethoven 
Triple Concerto); LYNN HARRELL, January 8, 9, 10 and 1] (Haydn Concerto in C, 
Erb Concerto). 

Other Instrumentalists: *JOHN CERMINARO (Horn), April 29, May 1 and 2 
(Schuman : Colloquies) ; *HEIICHIRO OHYAMA (Viola), March 5, 6, 7 and 8 
(Bartok Concerto); THOMAS STEVENS (Trumpet), April 29, May 1 and 2 


(Hummel Concerto in E flat). 


Singers: *HANNA SCHWARZ (mezzo-soprano) and *PETER HOFMANN (tenor), 
November 6, 7 and 9 (Mahler Das Lied von der Erde); *KATALIN KASZA (soprano) 
and *JOHN CHEEK (bass), December 11, 12 and 14 (Bartok Bluebeard's ca. 
FLORENCE QUIVAR (mezzo-soprano), January 1, 2 and 4 (Mahler Symphony No. 3); 
**LEONA MITCHELL (soprano) , FREDERICA VON STADE (mezzo-soprano) , **DAVID 
RENDALL (tenor) and PAUL PLISHKA (bass), March a; 05> 7 ana & ios sini 
Stabat Mater); JESSYE NORMAN (soprano) and SIMON ESTES (bass), April 15, 16, 


18 and 19 (Shostakovich Symphony No. 14), 


(over) 








LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
Winter Season -- 1980/81 


October 23. 24, 275 = 7a 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI, Conducting 

SIR CLIFFORD CURZON, Piano 
Wm. Schuman: Symphony No. 3 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in A, K. 488 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 


October 29, 30, 31 & November 2 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI, Conducting 

GIDON KREMER, Violin 
Schumann: Overture, Manfred 
Schumann: Violin Concerto 
Schumann: Symphony No. 3 (Rhenish) 


November 6, 7 & 9 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI, Conducting 

HANNA SCHWARZ, Mezzo-soprano 

PETER HOFMANN, Tenor 
Haydn: Symphony No. 94 (Surprise) 
Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde 


December 11, 12 §& 14 


LAWRENCE FOSTER, Guest Conductor 
KATALIN KASZA, Soprano 
JOHN CHEEK, Bass 
Haydn: Symphony No. 97 
_ Bartok: Duke Bluebeard's Castle 


December 18, 19, 20 & 21 
Ratchet ceo ois i ee SD 


ZUBIN MEHTA, Guest Conductor 

ISAAC STERN, Violin 
Copland: Orchestral Variations 
Mendelssohn: Octet for Strings 
Brahms: Violin Concerto 


January 1, 2 § 4 


ZUBIN MEHTA, Guest Conductor 
FLORENCE QUIVAR, Mezzo-soprano 
WOMEN OF THE LOS ANGELES MASTER CHORALE, 
Roger Wagner, Director 
CALIFORNIA BOYS! CHOIR, 
Douglas Neslund, Director 
Mahler: Symphony No. 3 


January 8, 9, 10 & ll 
nnn ce ee ak 


ANDREW DAVIS, Guest Conductor 
LYNN HARRELL, Cello 
Haydn: Overture, La Fedelta Premiata 
Haydn: Cello Concerto in C 
—~Erb: Cello Concerto 
Elgar: Symphony No. 1 


January 15, 16 € 18 
eee 


LEONARD SLATKIN, Guest Conductor 
PETER SERKIN, Piano 
Berlioz: Overture, Beatrice and Benedict 
Bolcom: Commedia 
—— Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 1 
Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 5 (Reformation) 


(more) 

















January 22, 23 § 25 


LEONARD SLATKIN, Guest Conductor 
_ ITZHAK PERLMAN, Violin 


Purcell: Chacony in G minor (arr. Britten) 
Vaughan Williams: Symphony No. 6 
Beethoven: Violin Concerto 


January 29, 30 §& February 1 
JESUS LOPEZ-COBOS, Guest Conductor 
MICHEL BEROFF, Piano 
—~ Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 3 
Mahler: Symphony No. 1 
February 4, 5, 6 & 8 


JESUS LOPEZ-COBOS, Guest Conductor 


MISHA. DICHTER, Piano 


Mozart: Symphony No. 13 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in C, K. 503 
Schumann: Symphony No. 2 


February 12, io. 14 G30 


MYUNG-WHUN CHUNG, Conducting and Piano 

KYUNG-WHA CHUNG, Violin 

-MYUNG-WHA CHUNG, Cello 

ROHAN MC CULLOUGH, Narrator 

WOMEN OF THE LOS ANGELES MASTER CHORALE 
Beethoven: Triple Concerto 
Mendelssohn: A Midsummer Night's Dream 


_ February 19, 20, 21 & 22 


KIRIL KONDRASHIN, Guest Conductor 
Program includes: 
Glinka: Overture, Russlan and Ludmilla 
Strauss: Ein Heldenleben 


February 26, 27 §& March l 


ZUBIN MEHTA, Guest Conductor 
ALEXANDER TORADZE, Piano 
= Mozart: Symphony No. 25 in G minor 
___ Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 2 
Sibelius: Symphony No. l 


March 5, 6, 7 & 8 


CARLO MARIA GIULINI, Conducting 
LEONA MITCHELL, Soprano 

FREDERICA VON STADE, Mezzo-soprano 
DAVID RENDALL, Tenor 

PAUL PLISHKA, Bass 

HEIICHIRO OHYAMA, Viola 

LOS ANGELES MASTER CHORALE, 

Roger Wagner, Director 


ee etaber ee 
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CARLO MARIA GIULINI, Conducting 

MURRAY PERAHIA, Piano 
Beethoven: Overture, Coriolan 
Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4 
Ravel: Alborada del gracioso 
Ravel: Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 2 


(more) 
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